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Scene from Act I of George Bernard Shaw's /’ygmalion as produced at the Webster Groves, 
Missouri, High School under the direction of Patricia MclIlrath. (See article on page 18. 
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Mei Lan-fang 


The Second of a Series of Articles on Great Actors and Actresses from 


Other Lands 
By PAUL MYERS 
Theatre Collection, Public Library, New York City 


T has been only in comparatively recent 

years that we of the western world 

have come to know anything of the 
Chinese theatre, and a large part of the 
litle we now know we have learned 
through the work of Dr. Mei Lan-fang. 
Although we have had only rare oppor- 
tunities to see him, he has always seemed 
our strongest link with the Oriental 
theatre. When, on August 10th, 1943, an 
unconfirmed Japanese broadcast reported 
his death in Shanghai, we felt that our 
own theatre had suffered a very real loss. 
One can imagine with what joy his own 
people received the news, some two years 
later, that he was not only alive but plan- 
ning to return to the stage. China’s “King 
of Actors” and “Foremost of the Pear 
Orchard,” had grown a mustache to hide 
his identity during the Japanese occupa- 
tion of Shanghai so that he would not 
have to perform for the enemy. As Henry 
R. Lieberman reported from Chungking 
to the New York Times on October 7th, 
1945: “The unmistakably masculine 
brush on Dr. Mei’s upper lip was his final 
and complete answer to Japanese blan- 
dishments, for nothing could have been 
more incompatible with the lotus blossom 
fragileness of his art. 

One can acquire no appreciation of Dr. 
Mei’s art without first learning something 
of the Chinese theatre. Perhaps during 
the next few years, with large numbers of 
Americans returning from the East, a 
clearer picture of the Chinese drama may 
be drawn. For the present, we must de- 
pend upon the few accounts we have and 
fill in the blank spaces with supposition 
and hearsay. Irma Kraft in her Plays, 
Players, Playhouses, has written: ‘When 
in 735 A.D., Huan Tung and his royal 
consort stood gazing at the sky and the 
great Emperor ordered a diversion for his 
consort to occur in the Imperial Pear 
Garden, he laid the foundation of Chinese 
drama. Into this drama today is woven 
that worship, not only of Huan Tung, but 
of all his Chinese ancestors who preceded 
him.” 

In many respects the Chinese theatre of 
today is similar to the theatre of Eliza- 
bethan England. The professional actors 
are held in rather low repute, and, for the 
most part, they travel about living a rather 
hand-to-mouth existence. The plays, too, 
are of the type which were popular in the 
playhouses along the Bankside of sixteenth 
century London. There are the “Cheng- 
Pan” or historical plays, the “Chu-ton,” 
the domestic tragedies and comedies, and 
the “Ku-Wei,” or the farces. Many of 
the theatres are opened to the skies in the 
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center with a gallery along the sides. In 
this gallery there are raised seats to which 
admission is charged but one can stand in 
the open space in the center without pay- 
ing for the privilege. How reminiscent 
this is of the courtyards in which the 
strolling players of England used to play 
four centuries ago! 

The audiences express somewhat the 
same attitude toward the theatre as did 
the audiences of Shakespeare’s day. They 
have not adopted the rather urbane feel- 
ing toward theatre-going that seems to be 
so large a part of the attitude of so many 
of the audience in our theatres. The 
theatre is a vital, integral part of a very 
large majority of the peoples’ lives. It is 
not just an extra luxury or a special treat, 
but a most important educational and 
recreational activity. Through the dramas 
presented upon the stages of China’s 
theatres, the people learn of their coun- 
try’s history and mythology, the traditions 
and manners of the people of other parts 
of the world and even of the news events 
of recent origin. Most of the theatres 
have attached to their staff a playwright 
who is able to get together a production 
in a very short time for some particular 
occasion or event. 


OMPARATIVELY little is known 

about Mei’s early life and gradual 
rise to his position of importance in the 
Chinese theatre. Apparently, the stage 
stars of the Orient are not subjected to 
the routine publicity campaigns that are 
so integral a part of the activity of an 
American stage star. The little we do 
know of Mei Lan-fang has been gathered 
together by press agents for his American 
or European tours. We do know that he 
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was born in Peiping in 1894. Although 
his father was a doctor, he was the in- 
heritor of considerable theatrical tradi- 
tion. His grandfather, Mei Ch’iao-ling, 
had been a renowned impersonator of 
female roles during the Hsien-feng period 
(1851-1861). This same Mei Ch’iao-ling 
had been the head of the Ssu-hsi Training 
School for Actors, the leading institution 
of its day. During the T’ang Dynasty 
(which began in 618 A.D.), and particu- 
larly under the Emperor Ming Huang, art 
flourished in all its ramifications. The Im- 
perial Troupe of actors called themselves 
the “Disciples of the Pear Orchard,” be- 
cause they performed in a palace sur- 
rounded by pear trees. Mei’s grandfather 
had succeeded to this title in his time, 
and Mei, himself, was to receive the title 
of “Foremost of the Pear Orchard.” 


It is difficult for us to imagine just 
exactly how the performance proceeded 
when Mei played before his own people. 
We can only cite his performances before 
his audiences here. The American and 
European tours, however, were conducted 
as much like a performance in his own 
land as the conventions and features of 
the Occidental theatres would permit. 
Brooks Atkinson, writing in the New York 
Times of February 17th, 1930, describes 
his performance in these words: “Miss 
Soo Yong, who appears before the curtain 
before each playlet, explains the theme 
and directs attention to the conventions of 
the acting involved. In the case of Mr. 
Mei the speaking is a convulsive falsetto, 
thrust against the teeth, and hardly more 
pleasant than the orchestra. We call it 
stylized acting in the West. It is unreal 
and beautiful. Obviously, the theatre of 
Mei Lan-fang does not mirror the thought 
of contemporary China, but it is not diffi- 
cult to believe that it reflects something 
of the soul of the Chinese theatre.” 


Robert Littell, writing of the same 
performance in the New York World, 
said, “. . . in spite of hundreds of rigid 
conventions of staging and gesture, in 
spite of emotional values entirely different 
from your own, in spite of a musical ac- 
companiment that often outrages your 
ear, you will be charmed and fascinated 
and, now and then, swept off your feet.” 

It is quite obvious from these reports 
that a different set of standards must be 
employed in the evaluation of this form 
of dramatic expression. By merely glanc- 
ing over some of the titles affixed to Dr. 
Mei’s playlets, one can see that here is a 
form of drama completely alien to that 
with which we are accustomed. There is 
about the plays a mythology and unreality 
and a. symbolism which is only compre- 
hended after considerable time spent in 
study. John Mason Brown, now dramatic 
critic for the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, in a writing of January 28th, 1930, 
makes the comment that the Chinese 
drama “originally based on a realism that 
had through the centuries given way to 
the stylization that Mei’s coming per- 
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Mei Lan-fang (right), China’s most popular and finest actor, as he appeared in one of his 


performances on Broadway. 








(Photograph courtesy Theatre Collection, New York 


Public Library.) 





mitted us to enjoy. The “pattern—the 
frank and artful substitute of an abstract 
suggestion of reality itself—had, as time 
went on, become more important than the 
fact in the Chinese theatre.” It is by 
reason of this traditional development 
that the audiences of the Chinese theatre 
came to enjoy the acting out of these 
“patterns.” Time and again, Dr. Mei’s 
audiences would thrill to the story of 
The Exorcising of the Fox Spirit, or Ven- 
geance on the Bandit General, or Hung 
hsien’s Theft of the Box (in which the 
sword dance is the outstanding feature), 
or The Pavilion of the Royal Monument, 
to name but a few. 


6 hw art is largely governed by tra- 

ditional movements and vocal effects. 
It is no hit or miss affair in which the 
inspiration of the moment or some acci- 
dent of chance is relied upon for effect. 
There can be little deviation from the set 
form of deportment. One can argue back 
and forth this system’s merits and faults, 
but its delicate beauty cannot be denied. 
Mei made his debut as a Tan (an actor 
female role) when he was 11 years of 
age. Within six or seven years he had 
achieved fame throughout his native land, 
and for almost thirty years he has occu- 
pied the highest place in the Chinese 
theatre. In addition to his great success 
as an actor, he has been the leader of the 
artists interested in a _ renaissance of 
China’s classical arts. 

In his work toward the betterment of 
the social standard of the theatre’s artists, 
Dr. Mei reminds one largely of Sir Henry 
Irving. Although the English actors had 
made some advance in their social rela- 
tionships since Shakepeare’s day; they 
were still regarded as being outside the 
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realm of decent folk. It is remarkable to 
think that only since 1895, when Henry 
Irving was knighted, has this great change 
come about. Just as Irving did; so did 
Dr. Mei. To crush the prejudice and con- 
tempt, he built up his own high character 
and morality for others. His success has 
been a testimonial to this great accom- 
plishment. He is called by his people, 
“Grand Abbot of Ching Chung Monas- 
tary’ and “Foremost of the Pear Or- 
chard.” In 1927, his annual income was 
estimated at $750,000. At an auction in 
Peiping some years ago, his autographed 
photo was sold at $125. In 1935, after a 
tour of Europe and the Soviet Union, he 
announced his retirement from the stage ; 
but the clamorous demands of his public 
have forced him to return time and time 
again. At times, tickets for his programs 
sold as high as $20 a seat. J. S. Tow, 
writing in 1920, said of him: ‘There is no 
actor in China whose popularity is wide 
enough to compete with him. Ten years 
ago he was so dissatisfied with his know]l- 
edge of theatrical art that he decided to 
pursue higher and deeper study. He found 
two tutors in Peking who were famous 
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MY MAN GODFREY 


Based on the picturized novel by Eric 
Hatch. In 3 acts and 1 easy set. 6W, 
6M. and extras. A forgotten man, 
picked up on a scavenger hunt by a 
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A dramatization of the RKO Radio 
picture. From a screen play by Harry 
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By Roberta Winter. In 3 acts and l 
set. For 6W, 8M. This engaging play 
ripples along with ingenious turns of 
plot, memorable, quotable lines, and 
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the story of Martha Jane Perry’s wed- § 
ding, for which preparations are in the § 
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Manuscripts are lent free to producers. A free 
catalogue containing complete descriptions sent 
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(Plays for Children) 


A new touring professional company 
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Adaptation of Hans Christian Andersen story 
by Madge Miller 
Dates available for Winter-Spring 1947 


For information write 
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actors and singers.”” How many even mod- 
erately well established actors of our own 
theatre would be willing to follow such a 
course? This desire for perfection in the 
execution of the art is something that 
seems to be alien to the actors of our coun- 
try alone. In all others, the actors and 
theatre technicians are constantly striving 
for improvement and toward a greater 
understanding of their art. 

One further incident in the life of this 
great Chinese actor must be cited. On 
August 11, 1943, the American papers 
carried the fortunately false report of Dr. 
Mei’s death. The report reminded us that 
Mei Lan-fang was the first Chinese actor 
to receive doctoral honors from an Amer- 
ican institution of higher learning. Almost 
thirty years ago Mei had been honored by 
an engagement with the Japanese Im- 
perial Theatre. In 1935 he went to Russia 
on the invitation of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Surely this is a testimonial both to 
Mei’s art and to art itself. As strictly 
national as Mei’s style of acting and ex- 
pression is, there is still inherent in it 
something that all can enjoy. It would be 
hard to cite any other actor who is more 
bound by conventions of expression than 
he; yet the world has applauded and hon- 
ored him. 

It is to be hoped that Mei Lan-fang 
will return to the American theatre before 
very long, and tell us once again the lovely 
story of the Goddess of the River Lo or 
The Pavilion of the Royal Monument. 
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The Second in a Series of Seven Articles on Designing Stage Scenery 


By A. S. GILLETTE 


Technical Director, State University of lowc Theatre, lowa City, lowa 


O TWO scene designers work in 
identically the same manner; each 
develops a method that best seems 

suited to his individual manner of work- 
ing. For this reason there is little use in 
listing in a categorical fashion the various 
steps taken by the designer in creating a 
setting. However, this much may be said 
regarding the designer’s procedure. There 
are certain basic steps which must be 
taken at one time or another and the first 
three of these follow in logical order, al- 
lowing practically no deviation. The first 
two of these were discussed in last month’s 
issue of DramMaTics MAGAZINE. 
were a study of the script and a study of 
the stage on which the play is to be pre- 
sented. The third step is one that the inex- 
perienced designer will often overlook 
and which is deliberately avoided by the 
lazy ; it has to do with research and source 
material. 

Consider for a moment the unlimited 
range of backgrounds that the playwright 
may select from to find what he considers 
as the ideal environment for the action of 
his story. It may be the interior of an air- 
plane as in Flight to the West, on board a 
ship as in Outward Bound, the Alaskan 
tent city of Two Hundred Were Chosen, 
or a missionary’s garden in Africa needed 
for Captain Brassbounds Conversion. It is 
a staggering array of periods, countries, 
nationalities, and social levels that con- 
fronts the designer when he looks over the 
backgrounds needed for the plays of a 
proposed yearly schedule. He would be < 
genius of the first rank if he could sit 
down and, from his memory, recall those 
architectural peculiarities that  distin- 
guishes one period from another, or those 
slight differences in arrangement and de- 
tail that characterize the changes in in- 
terior decoration and furnishings brought 
about by geographic location and eco- 
nomic levels. 

To make this very important point a 
little clearer suppose we assume that our 
setting is to be the kitchen of an American 
farmer living in New England during the 
year 1830. Our research will reveal that 
this kitchen differs radically from the 
plantation kitchen in Georgia, and that 
both of these will differ from the kitchen 
of a farmer living ir Ohio or Illinois. Yet 
all these are kitchens belonging to men 
of the same occupation, of the same 


nationality, living in the same country 


during the same year. But what a tremen- 
dous difference there is between them in 
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size, form, materials, equipment and ar- 
rangement. These variations are the re- 
flections of geographical location or locale 
and the result of entirely different eco- 
nomic standards. The clever designer jis 
the individual who will ferret out these 
differences and capitalize upon them by 
incorporating them within his design to 
give it additional interest and an added 
sense of authenticity. 


T is not always easy to lay hands upon 
a book or a magazine that will contain 
pictures or a description of the desired 
background so that many designers avoid 
this difficulty by building up a “morgue” 
of reference material to aid them. These 
morgues are nothing more or less than a 
filing system of both clipped pictures from 
magazines and newspapers or cards con- 
taining the titles of those books that are 
particularly rich in source material of a 
given country or period. The time spent in 
compiling such a filing system is more 
than repaid in the hours saved on future 
research projects. Periodicals on travel are 
very helpful; The National Geographic is 
a favorite of most designers. Magazines on 
interior decoration and architecture fre- 
quently contain very valuable material. 
The Boston Art Prints and copies of the o!d 
masters, along with folders and postcards 
from museums, provide still other sources, 
while the rotagravure supplement of the 
Sunday papers frequently have photo- 
graphs of out-of-the-way places that may 
be just the type of material you need. 
There is really no limit on how elaborate 
the filing systems can be devloped. Pic- 
tures dealing with one country can be 
grouped together or subdivided and filed 
according to the year or period. They 
may be further segregated according to 
interior and exteriors. A cross index can 
be made on such items as fireplaces or 
window arrangements by listing on an in- 
dex card the catalogue number of each 
picture. containing such an item. 

This much can be said about the work 
involved in research: each assignment will 
make the following project just that much 
easier if the designer will only bother to 
nate down those references he chances 
upon that seem rich in source material, 
even if it has no direct bearing on his 
present problem. Remember that attempt- 
ing to design a realistic production with- 
out the benefit of research is about as pro- 
ductive of good results as attempting to 
compose a musical score without knowing 
how to write music. 


UT let’s move back and pick up the 

thread of these articles, which is de- 
signing the setting for Papa Is All, as was 
suggested in the first article. I was par- 
ticularly fortunate in doing the research 
for our production of this play. One mem- 
ber of the cast had a close friend who had 
lived for some time in Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, and who had been in many of the 
Mennonite homes. He proved to be ex- 
tremely helpful not only in criticizing the 
preliminary sketches but in unravelling 
many of the Pennsylvania Dutch idioms. 
Of even greater value to me as the de- 
signer was the source material to be found 
at the Amana Colony that is located 
within an hour’s drive of the University 
of Iowa. Here is a little community of 
German settlers not a great deal unlike 
the Pennsylvania Mennonites as far as the 
design and arrangement of their homes is 
concerned. A trip to Amana gave me the 
material I needed for the kitchen range, 
the stairway and the door and window ar- 
rangements, 


Armed with this information the draw- 
ing of the thumbnail sketches actually 
takes but little time. These are the first of 
the designer’s ideas and as such are likely 
to be incomplete schemes. They are usu- 
ally done in pencil and as many as a half 
dozen drawings may be placed on a sheet 
of typewriter paper. There may be several 
that show different possibilities in the plan 
for the stairway, two or three that show 
nothing except the design of the kitchen 
stove or some other period tidbit that our 
research has brought to light. When these 
details have been set down on paper it is 
easy enough to select those which are the 
more interesting and to begin the assembly 
of all these details within the walls of the 
setting. It may be that you will have three 
or four thumbnail sketches showing the 
same details in different arrangements be- 
fore you find the one which seems to be 
the most satisfactory. 


I have found it extreme!y helpful to 
have my first rough sketches with me 
when I see the director for the purpose of 
discussing the setting with him. It cer- 
tainly simplifies matters to have a sketch 
handy so that he may see what I’m talk- 
ing about and not have to depend upon 
an easily misunderstood verbal descrip- 
tion. Usually the directors are very ap- 
preciative of the fact that the job of re- 
search has been removed from their desk 
as far as the setting is concerned. 


This first conference with the director 
cannot be postponed much beyond the 
time required to complete your research 
and certainly before he has finished his 
casting. Your interpretation of the play 
may be at variance with his, or your set- 
ting arrangement of such a nature that it 
will materially affect the manner in which 
he plans his stage business. The sooner 
both designer and director see eye to cye 
the happier both will be and, incidentally, 
the work of blocking stage movements and 
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business 
pace. 

Just as no two designers work alike, 
you will find that no two directors are 
likely to plan their work in the same man- 
ner. One director will leave the matter of 
the setting entirely up to the designer, 
offering no suggestion at all except to say, 
perhaps, that he personally doesn’t like 
green; while the second will plan his busi- 
ness so completely in advance that he will 
tell you the exact location of each door 
and window in terms of feet and inches. 
Neither of these two individuals is the 
ideal director of the designer. He prefers 
to work with the director who will sit 
down with him over a series of thumbnail 
sketches and discuss the problems that are 
presented by both their good and bad 
features. There should be a complete un- 
derstanding between these two and an ap- 
preciation of the other’s problems. The 
designer is willing to re-arrange his set- 
ting any number of times, if its new form 
will better express the play and help solve 
a particularly difficult bit of stage busi- 
ness. At the same time it is not unusual 
to find a director who will re-adapt his 
stage business for the sake of a re-arrange- 
ment of the setting that results in a better 
composition. 

Our director of Papa Is All had made 
but one request regarding the setting. He 
preferred to keep the main entrance up- 
stage center. Other than that, I was free 
to do as I liked with the remaining “ea- 
tures. This was ideal as far as I was con- 
cerned, as I was anxious to avoid dupli- 
cating the New York setting and this free- 
dom would permit me to use some of the 
features of unusual interest revealed by 
my research. I was especially interested in 
trying to incorporate the hooded kitchen 
range in place of the more common iron 
stove and I was certain that the stairway 
I’d found would be better than the con- 
ventional straight run of stairs against the 
back wa!l of the set which had been sug- 
gested in the script. I preferred to place 
the stairs downstage left, with a run of 
steps that used three landings and which 
doubled back on themselves before reach- 
ing the hallway door leading to the bed- 
room above. Since the stairway now oc- 
cupies the position suggested for the iron 
stove, I chose to place the built-in, hooded 
kitchen range at an angle across the 
junction formed by the stage right wall 
and the back wall. 


can advance at a more rapid 


HIS arranging of the various features 

of the setting through the medium of 
thumbnail sketches is governed by the 
same rutes of composition that guides the 
interior decorator or the architect in his 
planning. Both seek to achieve by the 
orderly arrangement of color, line, form 
and mass a composition that has _har- 
mony, sequence and balance. Actually, 
these are the real tools of the designer. A 
setting, no matter how simple or how com- 
plicated, cannot be placed on the stage 
1946 
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isles dieie use. Since hie is the case, it 
might be just as well to know what these 
are, how they are used, and the relation- 
ship they bear one to another. 

All pigment colors have certain charac- 
teristics by which they may be defined 
and discussed. Hue refers to the color 
itself, such as green, blue, yellow, etc. It 
is used to indicate the quality due to the 
predominance of some one of the wave 
lengths which make up_ white light. 
Saturation is a second characteristic and 
refers to strength of a hue as opposed to 
neutrality or gray. Brilliance is a term used 
to indicate the degree of lightness or dark- 
ness of a hue. Jone is frequently used in 
a general way to include these three fac- 


tors of hue, saturation and_ brilliance. 
When we say that we like the tonal qual- 
ity of a setting, we mean that we like the 
manner in which the designer has com- 
bined hues, saturation, and brilliance to 
produce an effect. 

Both line and mass are created by all 
of the visual surfaces and objects within a 
setting, while the word form is used to 
describe architectural shape of the setting. 
The more orderly the composition the 
greater sense of unity there is and each 
element contributes its share to the suc- 
cess or failure of the group as a whole. 

When due consideration has been given 
to these elements, and some thought spent 
on their arrangement, the factor of chance 
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Change of address should be promptly re- 
ported to us, as the post office does not for- 
ward second-class matter. The old address, 
as well as the new, should be reported. 





is removed from the work with the likeli- 
hood that the resulting composition will 
have harmony, sequence, and balance. 

Harmony is a word with which we are 
all familiar and its use in design is similar 
to its use in other fields; it means agree- 
ment or uniformity. It consists in shun- 
ning differences too pronounced, contrasts 
that are too startling, and of imparting to 
the various elements a sense of having 
something in common. Harmony of color 
is the easiest to understand. It is the selec- 
tion of those hues whose degree of satura- 
tion and brilliance combine to form an 
arrangement which has variety and in- 
terest plus a feeling that if any one of the 
hues were changed in any way it would 
spoil the effect. 

Sequence is the uniformity in the 
changes or movements. It imparts a sense 
of being part of, or of belonging to, an 
established form. The simplest manifesta- 
tion of such changes or rhythms, as it is 
sometimes called, is through the regular 
repetition of a given shape. The need for 
regular repetition is to enable the eye to 
find its way through all the details of the 
design. A setting lacking this quality seems 
cluttered and without order; the eye is 
constantly shifting from one object to an- 
other. It might be likened to the effect 
created by a dining-room table surrounded 
by eight chairs no two of which matched. 

Balance is but another expression of 
uniformity within a composition. It is that 
quality that imparts a sense of equilibrium 
or of repose. Two types of balance are 
recognized in design, symmetrical and 
occult or hidden balance. In the symmet- 
rical arrangement we find objects of simi- 
lar shapes and sizes spaced evenly on 
either side of a central axis. This is the 
most obvious type of balance and the 
easiest to do, but it lacks interest and has 
a formal quality about it that is not suited 
to all plays. Occult balance refers to a 
composition which approaches symmet- 
rical balance in effect but in which it is 
impossible to group identical objects equi- 
distant from a central line. In this case 
groups of objects that are unlike in shape 
and size are arranged on either side of a 
central axis in such a manner that the 
area or mass of one equals and seems to 
balance the other. 

I realize that what has been said here 
regarding the elements of composition has 
been concerned almost completely with 
definitions. It has given you very little 
help in just how one goes about the work 
of using them. Space will not permit any 
extensive discussion of this subject, but 
it is of sufficient importance to justify 
some further elaboration in the form of a 
list of hints and suggestions on how to use 
them that will appear in the next article 
of this series. 
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Writing the One-Act Play 


By ELIZABETH McFADDEN 








Author of “Double Door,” “Why the Chimes Rang” and “The Boy Who Discovered Easter,” 
New York City 


HE production of one-acts —-as dis- 

tinct from the full-length play — is 

more popular in the educational thea- 
tre than we are apt to realize. A report, 
made some years ago by a representative 
periodical in this field, listed some fifteen 
hundred plays given in that season, and of 
this number, over nine hundred of them 
had been one-acts. 

Quite apart from the young writer who 
is interested in the stage as a professional 
career, many advanced students find play- 
writing one of the best ways of gaining that 
insight into stage technique which under- 
lies true appreciation of the drama. When 
you have struggled through the work of 
creating even a brief sketch, you realize 
more fully than ever before the require- 
ments of such writing. 

But the value of drama study courses, 
together with the writing and production 
of plays, is far more extensive than that. 
Educators have come to see that the thea- 
tre offers a form of recreation not only to 
adults, but to all ages from childhood up. 
And it also gives a special type of emo- 
tional release which breaks down inhibi- 
tions, and harnesses the inner steam of 
many a student to all his other work. It 
does this partly because it brings into focus 
all of life’s experiences and creates a vivid 
interest in subjects with which the student 
has previously had no genuine personal 
contact at all. 

He studies history —to many young 
people a dreary waste of names and dates 
—but he is to act the part of Julius 
Caesar, or write a play on some great 
heroic figure of a bygone age — and his- 
tory becomes in Carlyle’s illuminating 
phrase “the essence of innumerable biogra- 
phies . . . not one but had a name and 
a history, not one but died with pangs 
as when a kaiser dies.” Or he takes up 
economics; here, too, life unrolls in sweat 
and tears. Logic, psychology, matters of 
law and medicine and business, even the 
hard study of English grammar, all take 
on new interest and value to the writer 
of a play. 


Wwaat then are the requirements for 
this fascinating work? First — and 
I am addressing myself here to the young 
beginner,— do not think of yourself as a 
student turning in a school exercise which 
is to be marked as such, tossed into a waste 
basket and forgotten. That is the road to 
second-class work. Don’t do it! Settle to 
your task on the assumption that you are 
going to turn out a piece of drama which 
will be worthy of a professional writer, 
one who does his best and knows no other 
way to work. 
Next — your theme! This is all impor- 
tant. It must be dramatic, that is it must 











Miss McFadden’s article is the second in 
a series of seven papers on the one-act play. 
The third article, “Selecting the One-Act 
Play,” by Talbot Parson, will appear in our 
December issue. 








stir an audience emotionally to laughter, 
or to tears, or to a tension of excitement 
that keeps them on the edge of their seats. 
For the final value of what you do in the 
theatre depends on its effect on the audi- 
ence. In essence, your script is a set of 
symbols which your actors present to the 
people out front. It is they who sit, listen, 
interpret the action each in his own mind, 
in the light of his own experience and 
standards. “Think, gentlemen,” said a wise 
old playwright, “of the instrument on 
which you play —the heart-strings of a 
thousand men and women!” 

Does it sound too difficult? Too devi- 
ous? It is not. Go down into your own 
heart and mind, your own experience and 
write from that. “The more I see of my 
patients,” said Dr. Osler, “the more I am 
impressed by the likeness of their weak- 
nesses to my own.” 

Where does one look for themes? They 
lie in wait for the alert mind at every turn 
in life. Watch for the funny situation, the 
dynamic character, the thrilling deed. A 
well chosen theme will represent a timely 
interest in the minds of the general public. 
No source excels the daily newspaper but 
it should be a first-class one, covering large 
fields of human interest. I think every 
high school and college in the United 
States should start its library by subscrib- 
ing to the New York Times, or the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor or some other well- 
edited metropolitan daily. It is worth its 
cost many times over. 

There has been no period in al] the 
world more abrim with great events than 
the present. If you read or hear of an 
incident which stirs your imagination, 
which, as you think it over, flowers easily 
into attractive characters, incidents, grows 
into a conflict of increasing suspense, and 
if, when summed up, says something that 
will warm the hearts of your audience — 
you have your theme. And when you 
have found it, look for the supporting in- 
cidents which will elaborate and enrich it. 
I once heard Augustus Thomas (who, 
a generation ago was called the dean of 
the American theatre) say: “When you 
have chosen your theme, let it lie along 
the floor of your mind and it will inevit- 
ably attract to itself the material which 
belongs to it as surely as a magnet draws 
metal.” In practice I have found that to 
be true. 

Don’t forget the copyright law. If you 
find a story by another writer which you 


would like to dramatize, the law requires 
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Scene from a performance of the play, Feathers in a Gale, presented by members of 1 espian 


Troupe 628 of the North Central High School, Spokane, Wash. Directed by Grace Gorton. 





that you secure his permission for the use 
of his material and that you share with 
him any money that your play earns. But 
if your play is based on a matter of fact 
in the public domain, you are free to use 
it. So is everyone else. Thus there might 
be several plays using the same incident. 

To return to our one-act. You must 
watch out for the dramatic unities, 
especially in a short play; unity of time, 
of place, of action. You will not want to 
select, for a thirty minute sketch, an event 
that covers too much canvas. The migra- 
tion of our people out over the Oregon 
Trail for a period of thirty years or more 
is out; but the first discovery of gold in 
California might give an audience an ex- 
citing half-hour. 

Also, be sure you thoroughly understand 
what is meant by “‘dramatic action.” Many 
a beginner bogs down in his misinterpre- 
tation of the phrase. It is not the move- 
ment of people on the stage, if that move- 
ment is without dramatic significance, not 
physical movement, but the movement 
of the story sweeping through the minds 
of the audience. The most perfect ex- 
ample of this fact that I have ever come 
across was in a production of Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles in which Minnie Maddern 
Fiske played Tess. At a tense moment in 
the play she picked up a knife and walked 
out, leaving the stage empty for fully a 
minute and a half. The great audience sat 
spellbound, following in their minds the 
momentous deed which they knew was 
taking place in the room beyond, where 
Tess was silencing forever the laughter of 
the man who had brought her to despair. 
The seconds lengthened into a minute... 
the laughter ceased... silence... still the 
audience waited...held. That is drama! 

The characters of your play will be 
largely conditioned by your theme. The 
fewer you use, the greater space you will 
have to devote to their development. I 
find it helpful sometimes to search my 
memory for the traits and characteristics 
of real people I have known which would 
enrich a part. In selecting your characters 
consider the need for conflict. This is a 
fundamental factor in any play. Conflict 
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should begin almost with the rise of the 
curtain and the suspense it creates should 
grow to the end. 

Suspense is not so necessary in comedy 
as in plays which depend primarily on con- 
flict for their interest. The most successful 
play of the last decade, Life With Father, 
dramatized by Howard Lindsay and Rus- 
sel Crouse from Clarence Day’s account of 
his own home life, has very little suspense 
but we are well content to look on at this 
amusing friendly household and watch the 
clash of temperaments, for the comic spirit 
is in every line, the characters so wonder- 
fully developed and its lessons so warming 
to the heart. A beautifully written play. 

While on the subject of Howard Lind- 
say’s contribution to the American stage 
let me commend to your attention a valu- 
able little article which appeared over his 
name in the May, 1943, issue of Theatre 
Arts,. It is entitled “Notes on Playwriting” 
and is full of the wisdom. 

Before you actually write the dialogue 
for your play, I would suggest you put it 
in scenario form so that you will be sure 
of each step of the way. In George P. 
Baker’s Dramatic Technique you will find 
the text of a good scenario written by 
Edward Knoblock for his famous play, 
Kismet. Note how accurately it outlines 
the dramatic action for each scene. 

Perhaps one of the best ways to study 
the technique of the one-act would be by 
reading those which have been most suc- 
cessful. Probably your local or school li- 
brary will have copies of such plays as J. 
M. Barrie’s Twelve Pound Look and The 
Old Lady Shows Her Medals, Thornton 
Wilder’s The Happy Journey, Zona Gale’s 
The Neighbors, Synge’s Riders to the Sea, 
and such well known pieces as The Florist 
Shop and The Valiant. Analyze them and 
see why they are so popular. 

I believe that the workers in the educa- 
tional and tributary theatre are too mod- 
est. Out of the high schools and colleges 
and Little Theatres will come our foremost 
professional dramatists of tomorrow. This 
article is especially addressed to you who 
are beginning there, for you are the hope 
of the American stage. Keep trying. 
































NEW PLAYS 


Three-Act Comedies 
FresH Air, by Glenn Hughes. 


9 m., 8 w. 

THE INNER WILLY, by Bettye 
KNapP. 4 m., 7 w. 

Love Is Too MucH TROUBLE, by 
Guernsey Le Pelley 5 m., 9 w. 

MAYBE YOU’RE WRONG, by Anita 
Waltrip Crust. 8 m., 8 w. 

THE More THE MErnrier, by Anne 
Ferring Weatherly. 6 m., 9 w. 

STAGE-STRUCK, by Olive Price. 
5m., 7 w. 

TROUBLE SHOOTER, by Warren M. 
Lee, 4m., 5 w. 


Price per copy, 75 cents 


One-Act Royalty Plays 


HicH WINpDow, by Verne Pow- 
ers. 2m., 3 w. 

MIND-SET, by Merle Bouton 
Young. 2 m., 2 w. 


Price per copy, 50 cents 


One-Act Non-Royalty Plays 


CHANGED COMMAND, by Marion 
Wefer. 4 m., 2 w. 

Nos_e Davin, by Louise Harper. 
3 m., 3 w. 

RUMMAGE SALE, by Olive Price. 
8 w. 

THREE DyING SWANS, by Mary 
Thurman Pyle. 3 m., 6 w. 

THE VALIANT PRINCESS, by Eliza- 
beth K. Solem. Large cast. A 
number of roles may be han- 
dled by either men or women. 


Price per copy, 50 cents 


Junior High School Plays 


Bic-Gir_ Becky, by Helen Waite 
Munro. 3 m., 3 w. 35 cents. 
FARMER Griccs’s BocGGArT, by 
Mary Thurman Pyle. Large, 

varied cast. 50 cents. 

THE MYSTERY OF GOODACRE FARM, 
by Millis Caverly. 3 m., 5 w. 
50 cents. 

THE YOUNG KING (operetta,) by 
Nellie McCaslin and Gladys 
Heathcock Southwick. Large 
varied cast. 57 cents. 


Our new catalog of 160 pages will be sent 
to anyone requesting it. We also have a 
48-page catalog of Plays for Children. 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


131 E. 23rd St. 1233 S. Hope St. 
New York 10 Los Angeles 15 
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Dramatics Club Programs 


By WALDO W. BRADEN 


Department of Speech, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 


OUR dramatics club affords you 
i com excel’ent means of promot- 

ing and improving play _ produc- 
tion in your school or college. If your 
club is attractive enough, it will constantly 
stimulate the interest of new talent, and 
maintain the cooperation and enthusiasm 
of your present membership. Further- 
more, through it you may do your best 
teaching, for you will find your students 
here more receptive to new ideas, and you 
have time to explore many avenues for 
which class time is not available. 

Too many clubs are merely groups in 
which emphasis is placed on the at- 
tainment of membership. Once the stu- 
dent has earned the required points, has 
undergone the initiation, and has learned 
the handshake, he finds little planned ac- 
tivity outside of an occasional picnic or 
party. This type of organization encour- 
ages such remarks as, “I am active now: 
let the pledges do the dirty work.” There- 
fore, the pledges “throw” the paint, hoist 
the scenery and gather the “props”; the 
actives sit around waiting for “leads”. 

The structure of your club, member- 
ship requirements, social events, contests. 
and a vigorous schedule of major produc- 
tions are all effective methods of motiva- 
tion. Do not overlook, however, the im- 
portance and value of a well p'anned 
and well balanced schedule of programs 
for your regular meetings. 

At the opening of the semester. a com- 
mittee under the careful supervision of 
the director shou'd make a survev of pos- 
sible programs. If you have weekly mect- 
ings, you will need to find fifteen to eitht- 
een possibilities. Ideas abort what other 
clubs are doine may he feund bv re- 
reading you back files of Dramatics, par- 
ticular'y the section “On the H'vh School 
Stage.” Additional suggesticns may be 
found in Prayers Macazine, the pub- 
licator” of The Nationa’ Collegiate 
Plavers, and the PrLaypitt, the annual 
publication of Alnha Psi Om-ea and 
Delta Psi Omera. Do nct neglect to take 
coenizarce of the persens ‘n the commu- 
nity who may have hed theatre experi- 
ence. If you have .a community. chil- 
dren’s. church, college, or professtonal 
theatre in the locality, be sure to procure 
a schedule of their productions. When 
your survey is complete, you are ready 
to schedule your semester activities. Be- 
low you will find suggestive types of pro- 
grams that you may wish to use. 

Play reviews: Do not confine these to 
any one type but have reviews of current 
hits such as State of the Union, of popu- 
‘ar past productions such as Liliom or 
Green Pastures, and of classics. For re- 
viewers use students, faculty members, 
and outsiders. 

Play readings: If you have short pro- 


grams, you may wish to use Burns Man- 
tle cuttings, streamlined versions of clas- 
sics and superior one-acts. 

Theatre current events: DRAMATICS, 
PLAYERS MAGAZINE, THEATRE ARTS, 
Time, Lire, and the metropolitan daily 
newspapers are excelfent sources. You 
may wish to devote a few minutes each 
meeting or ore meeting a month to these 
reports. . 

Guest speakers and entertainers: The 
local theatre-.manager,”-the director or 
stage technician of the community thea- 
tre, the retired professional actor, the di- 
rector of local radio station, the person 
who has seen recent Broadway hits, and 
the puppeteer are possibilities, 

Group attendance of superior movies, 
professional stage plays, or productions of 
the community theatre: A meeting imme- 
diately after the event should be devoted 
to an analysis of the high points and 
weaknesses of the presentation. 

Analysis of the acting and production 
problems of your own production: Two 
or three weeks before the production date, 
consider what the problems are; after the 
play, hold a critique on the success or 
failure of the play. 


Presentation of one-acts or scenes from 
longer plays: These may be cast from the 
members or pledges and student-directed. 
[If you wish simple non-royalties try such 
plays as A Pair of Lunatics (French), He, 
She and It (French), After the Honey- 
moon (French), Box and Cox (French), 
The Boor (French), Rosal‘e (French). 
The Marriage Proposal (French). Not 
Ouite Such a Goose (Baker), and the 
short plavs of Row. Peterson’s Yearbook 
Scores. 





How They Were Staged 


Edited by EARL W. BLANK 
Berea College 

An amazing source of information for directors 
in schools, colleges and community theatres. Con- 
tains a complete discussion of the actual casting, 
directing, costuming, advertising and staging of 
each of the following outstanding plays chosen 
for their suitability for amateur theatre groups: 
Junior Miss The Trail of the 
Arsenic and Old Lace Lonesome Pine 
What a Life Tish 
Stage Door The Fighting Littles 


Ladies in Retirement Captain Applejack 
Zaragueta Skidding 
Everyman Dut of the Frying Pan 


Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs 

Green Stockings 

Seven Keys to Baldpate 

Peter Pan 

Lavender and Old Lace 

Outward Boun 

Candida 

Pride and Prejudice 

Voor Born 


Beston Blues 

The Green Vine 

Che Imaginary Invalid 

The Eve ef St. Mark 

Lost Horiz 

Sun-Up 

Icebound 

The Importance of 
Being Earnest 

The Torch-Bearers 

Vothing But the Truth Murder in a Nunnery 

For Her C-H-e-ild’s Cyrano de Bergerac 
Sake The Cradle Song 

Family Portrait 

Death Takes a Holiday 

Letters to Lucerne 


PRICE $1.60 


The National Thespian Society 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 


y 
Three-Cornered Moon 
Charley's Aunt 








Say you saw it in Dramatics Magazine. 


Panel discussions: You may be inter- 
ested in topics such as “the theatre of 
other lands,” “the penthouse theatre,” 
“the. producing of Broadway plays” and 
“the professional actor attacks his part” 
(See series of articles in THEATRE ARTS, 
1937-1938). 

Reviews of autobiographies and biog- 
raphies of great actors and actresses: 
These biographies will be interesting. 
Katharine Cornell’s 1 Wanted to Be An 
Actress, George Arliss’s My Ten Years in 
the Studios, Gene Fowler’s Good Night, 
Sweet Prince (life of John Barrymore), 
C. H. Brown’s Mary, This Is Your 
Mother (life of Helen Hayes in Saturday 
Evening Post November-December, 1939). 

clows are two typical semester pro- 
crams suggested for the dramatics club. 


PROGRAM A 


1. Organization meeting: Election of officers, 
appointment of committees, etc. 

2. Summaries of current Broadway plays by 
five members of the club. 

3. Picnic or party. 

4. Student-directed one-act play. 

5. Review of State of Union, current Pulitzer 
Prize winner. 

6. Group attendance of community theatre 
production of Outward Bound. 

7. Analysis production techniques used on 
Outward Bound. Discussion led by direc- 
tor of community theatre. 

8. Student-directed one-act play. 

9. Analysis of production problems of coming 
play, Seven Sisters (to be given three weeks 
later). 

10. Guest speaker: 
Puppet Theatres.” 

ll. Review of Life With Father by English 
teacher. 

12. Student-directed one-act play. 

13. Analysis of strengths and weaknesses of 
Seven Sisters (produced during previous 
week). 

14. Group attendance of movie, The Bells of 
St. Marys. : 

15. Analysis and critique of movie. 

16. Guest speaker: Subject, “My Experiences 
in the Goodman Tkeatre.” 

17. Student-directed one-act play. 

18. Theatre current events. 


Subject, “Puppets and 


PROGRAM B 


Organization meeting. 

2. Guest speaker: Local 
speaking on “How I 
Local Community.” 

3. Group attendance of movie, Spell Bound. 

Discussion of early Greek and Roman 

theatres. 

Play reading of Greek play. 

Guest speaker: Subject, “Interesting Plays 

I Saw During the Summer. 

Student-directed one-act play. 

Discussion of early English theatre. 

Play reading of Gammer Gurton’s Needle 

(Samuel French edition). 

10. Review of Katharine Cornell’s ] Wanted 
to Be An Actress. 

11. Student-d'rected one-act play. 

12. Discussion of Moliere’s theatre. 

13. Play reading of The Doctor in Spite of 
Himself. adaptation by Barnard Hewitt 
(Row, Peterson and Co.). 

14. Guest speaker: Subject, “The Operation of 
the Local Commun'ty Theatre.” «¢ 

15. Attendance community theatre production 
0° Death Takes a Hol day. 

16. Discussion of Chinese and Japanese theatres. 

17. Play reading cf Lady Precious Stream 
(Samuel French). 

18. Student-directed one-act play. 


theatre manager 
Buy Pictures for 


an > 


Sons 
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Macbeth Chosen for Tour 


Experiment Sponsored by National Thespian Saciety with Cooperation 
of School of Speech of Kent State University 


HE announcement that Macbeth, clas- 
sic drama by William Shakespeare, 
has been chosen for an experimental 

tour among high schools in northeastern 
Ohio this fall has been greeted with en- 
thusiastic approval by the drama groups 
in the schools where the play will be per- 
formed. The School of Speech of Kent 
State University, headed by Professor E. 
Turner Stump, is cooperating with The 
National Thespian Society in sponsoring 
the tour. Professor Stump and Professor 
G. Harry Wright are co-directors of the 
production. 

Although not the first of its kind in the 
history of educational theatre activities in 
America, the tour is unique in that for the 
first time high school drama groups affil- 
iated with The National Thespian Society 
will act as local sponsors for the per- 
formance, thereby assuring to a _ large 
measure the success of both the play and 
the larger objectives for which the tour 
is being conducted. 

It is a well known fact that thousands 
of boys and girls in the smaller towns and 
cities throughout the country are gradu- 
ated from high school without having had 
at least one opportunity to witness a 
stage performance of a classic play. Yet 
these same boys and girls are required to 
study several classic dramas as part of 
their English courses—study that is often 
devoid of the thrill and excitement asso- 
ciated with stage performances. The tour 
in northeastern Ohio this fall will attempt 
to discover the nature of the response of 
high school play-goers toward classic 
plays staged by some of the more ad- 
vanced drama departments of colleges 
and universities. Data and experience 
gathered during the tour will be care- 
fully studied by officials of The National 
Thespian Society with the hope that it 
may serve as the basis for launching simi- 
lar projects in other parts of the country 
where sufficient interest exists. | 





According to present arrangements, the 
first performance of the play will be given 
on the Kent State University campus on 
October 30. The play will go on tour on 
Friday, November 1, with the first off- 
campus performance at the Willoughby 
High School, where members of Thespian 
Troupe 220 under the direction of Mrs. 
Florine F. Carroll will act as local spon- 
sors. Other performances scheduled are 
as follows: 

Saturday, November 2 
Chardon High School 


Chardon, Ohio 
(Ira Canfield, Thespian sponsor) 


Friday, November 8 
Brooklyn Village High School 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 


(Georgiana Skinner, Thespian sponsor) 
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DATE OPEN 


Friday, December 6, remains open for any 
school wishing to book a performance of 
Macbeth by the Kent State University Play- 
ers. Write The National Thespian Society, 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
further particulars. 











Saturday, November 9 

Parma-Schaaf High School 

Parma, Ohio ! 

(Jenny Lind Givens, Thespian sponsor) 
Saturday, November 16 

The Rayen School 

Youngstown, Ohio 

(Lucille Lee, Thespian sponsor) 
Thursday, November 21 

Garfield High School 

Akron, Ohio 

(Alexander Wilson, Thespian sponsor) 
Friday, November 22 

Clearview High School 

Lorain, Ohio 

(E. Valerie Jenkins, Thespian sponsor) 
Tuesday, November 26 

Waskington High School 

Massillon, Ohio 

(Herbert Rogers, Thespian sponsor) 

Curtain time will be 8:00 p.m., with 
the performance not exceeding two hours. 
Admission will be 60c with tickets being 
sold by the Thespian Troupes acting as 
local sponsors. Part of the proceeds will 
be retained by the local sponsors, with the 
balance being used to cover expenses 
of the touring company. 

According to Professor Stump, the full 
resources of the University Theatre are 
being mobilized behind the experimental 
tour. This means that casting of the play 
will draw from the entire student body 
of the University, which has reached 5000 
students this fall. The University Theatre 
is organized on democratic lines and holds 
forth opportunities for all talented stu- 
dents in the University. Several hundred 
students avail themselves annually of the 





opportunity to work in the theatre pro- 
ductions as actors, technicians, or business 
managers. This fall the group has the 
services of many actors and crewmen who 
have participated in the work of former 
years, augmented by approximately 2000 
veterans, many of whom had drama ex- 
perience while in the army or navy. 
Prominent among the actors are several 
who, when in high school, were members 
of The National Thespian Society. 

Shakespearian productions are nothing 
new tothe Kent State University Theatre. 
Since its organization by Professor Stump 
sixteen years ago, the group has per- 
formed many of Shakespeares more popu- 
lar comedies and tragedies, including such 
favorites as Macbeth, Midsummer Night's 
Dream, The Tempest, As You Like It, 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, and Othello. 
In general, the production will follow the 
stream-lined Globe Theatre version of 
Macbeth which proved its popularity at 
the Century of Progress Exposition. in 
Chicago and later at the Great Lakes Ex- 
position in Cleveland. Intermissions will 
be reduced to a minimum and the entire 
playing time will be one and one-half 
hours. 

Scenery for the production will be de- 
signed and built in the University theatre 
workshop. The scenery to be used is not 
the type used in the Globe Theatre pro- 
ductions, but will be composed of light 
unit sets, particularly adapted to fast- 
moving Shakespearian productions, and 
so designed as to be capable of easy trans- 
portation, and adaptable to the various 
sized stages on which it will be used. Care 
will be taken to see that the scenery, while 
simple, will be entirely adequate to the 
needs of the production. 

The Kent tour is in the nature of an 
experiment by The National Thespian 
Society to determine the. need for such 
ventures and the best method of insuring 
their success. If it is as successful as 
planned, the tour will serve as the fore- 
runner of a permanent program in which 
the colleges will take the drama to com- 
munities and high schools not served by 
professional companies. 








Staff members and cast for the production of Macbeth at Kent State University, with E. Turner 
Stump and G. Harry Wright as directors. The company will open its tour on November 1 
with a performance at the Willoughby High School. 








Window Panes” 


A Play in One Act 


By PAUL HINRICHS 


CHARACTERS: Mrs. Cummings, Evelyn Mosco- 
vitz, Mrs. Dashell, Grandma Mohun, Prudence. 


Scene: Living room of an apartment on the 
top floor of an old house in the city. Door up 
right of center, large curtained archway in right 
leading to the bedroom, two recessed windows 
on left. Comfortable, well-chosen furniture, 
tasteful, homelike. 

Time: Before “Unconditional Surrender” 
was achieved. 

It is late afternoon in winter, a pale light 
outside the windows. The room is rather dimly 
lit except for one or two warm pools around the 
lamps. 

The scene is empty, the upstage door stands 
partly open and on this door there is a timid 
knock. A voice off right beyond the curtains 
answers. 


Mrs. Cummings (Offstage) : Come in; come 
in. I'll be with you in just a moment. (The 
door opens slowly and a young girl enters. She 
is perhaps eighteen, not pretty, but pert and 
interesting. The offstage voice asks—) Who is 
it? 

Lynn: It’s Lynn Moscovitz, m’am. 

Mrs. Cummings: Oh, of course, Evelyn ; make 
yourself at home and I'll be right there. 

Lynn: I’m sorry to drop in on you like this— 
so unexpected—but I just had to come on my 
way from the office. I wanted to come yester- 
day when I first heard—when I heard why you 
were staying home, but I—I couldn’t. I hope 
you don’t mind. 

Mrs. Cummings: No, dear ; not at all. 

Lynn: If you’d rather not see me, just say 
so and I'll slip right out again. 

Mrs. Cummings: No, please stay. I was just 
dressing when you rang, so I left the door open. 
Usually I can finish while people are coming up 
the stairs. 

Lynn: You are high up—four flights. I don’t 
see how you stand it without an elevator. 

Mrs. Cummings: You get used to it. And it 
has some advantages. (A pause. Lynn takes off 
her coat and hat and looks around the room. 
Moving away from the window, she bumps a 
side table beside the couch, nearly upsetting a 
large framed photograph. She straightens it, 
saying. “Oh, my gosh!” under her breath. Mrs. 
Cummings hears her offstage.) Did you say 
something? 

Lynn (Moving away from the picture.) : No, 
Mrs. Cummings. Or rather, yes. I was looking 
around your place here and must have talked 
out loud. You sure have it fixed up nice. 

(Mrs. Cummings now appears, giving a final 
tug to her dress to set it right. She is in her 
late twenties, a charming woman, quiet and 
self-possessed. Her manner is sometimes sub- 
_ as though she were thinking of something 
else.) 

Mrs. Cummings: Well, here I am at last. It 
was nice of you to come, Evelyn. 

Lynn: Oh, I simply had to come, even though 
I can only stay a few minutes. I said to Martha, 
“T’ve got to go and see Mrs. Cummings.” I 
feel you’ve been so kind to me down at the 
office, helping me with my work and all, that 
it’s the very least I could do. 

Mrs. Cummings: Sit down, won’t you, and 
tell me how things have been the two days 
that I’ve been away. (Lynn sits down gingerly, 
as though ready at any moment to break and 
run. Mrs. Cummings takes a chair, studiedly 
relaxed and easy, tensely determined to keep 
the conversation on everyday matters.) Have 
you had a lot of work to do? 

Lynn: Oh, no; that is, we have, of course, 





* Amateur drama group may produce Window Panes 
upon payment of a royalty fee of $5.00 a performance 
to Paul Hinrichs, 111 Woodlawn Road, Baltimore 11, Md. 
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Martha and me, but we don’t mind—not at all 
—because, you see, we’re working for you, Mrs. 
Cummings. Mr. Bledsoe has taken over your 
stuff, at least some of it, but he’s so—well, I 
suppose you know. No system, none at all; 
never knows what to do next. Martha and I 
just wait until he’s gone back to his own office, 
then we straighten things out the way you’d 
have done it. It’s really so funny we can’t help 
laughing. 

Mrs. Cummings: It’s nice of you both to 
think like that, but you mustn’t let him know, 
you know. 

Lynn: Oh, we won't. If he notices anything, 
which isn’t often, we just make out we’re stupid. 
After all he can’t expect us to be efficient, can 
he? 

Mrs. Cummings: Oh no, of course not. 

Lynn: Well then, he'll never know! (And 
then Lynn adds, almost unconsciously—) Un- 
less, of course, you stay away too long. 

(Mrs. Cummings is suddenly tense and an- 
swers quickly.) 

Mrs. Cummings: No, no; I won’t do that! 
I—]’]] be in again, soon. (Lynn is embarrassed. 
Mrs. Cummings turns her head away.) I really 
am a coward, I suppose. I oughtn’t have 
stayed out at all. 

Lynn: Oh, Mrs. Cummings, I didn’t mean 
that—I didn’t mean anything like that at all! 
You just stay out as long as you want and don’t 
worry about Martha and me. Nobody’d expect 
you to do anything else. 

Mrs. Cummings: It’s my job and I ought to 
be there. And I will be—soon. 

Lynn: Of course we want you to come back, 
but—(She stops in mid-air and changes the 
subject.) I simply love your place here. 

Mrs. Cummings: Yes, it is nice. 

Lynn: It’s so convenient. Why, I walked 
from the office in no time at all. 

Mrs. Cummings: I like to be close to things. 
And then [I like old things around me. Tell me, 
do you like old houses? 

Lynn: To live in, you mean? Why, I never 
thought about it. I’ve always adored those new 
little apartments, They’re so up-to-date and 
everything’s so handy and easy to work. 

Mrs. Cummings: But they don’t have any 
personality. One is just like another, almost 
like cells in a prison. 

Lynn: I wouldn’t let that worry me. Id fix 
it up the way Id like it. 

Mrs. Cummings: I like places that have been 
lived in, that have known joy and sorrow 
through the years. It makes them seem mellow 
and rich, full of other people’s memories. 

Lynn (Looking around her vaguely.): I 
guess this place has seen a lot. 

Mrs. Cummings: Yes, it has. It’s one of the 
oldest house in this part of town. 

Lynn: Is it really? Gosh, I bet it’d have a 
lot to say if it could talk. 

Mrs. Cummings (Rising to get cigarettes from 
a cabinet on the right, where there are also 
glasses and decanters.): It certainly would. 
This used to be a very fashionable part of town. 
Some of the best families lived around here. 
A few of them still do, but most have left and 
the old homes have been converted into apart- 
ments. (She returns, offering the cigarettes to 
Lynn who refuses.) Up here on the top floor 
there were often guest rooms for the young 
men who came in from the country places to 
attend the balls and parties. Some of them 
used to amuse themselves by scratching their 
names on the window panes with diamonds. 
(She has put down the box on the side table 
and lit her own cigarette.) 

Lynn: Did they really? 

Mrs. Cummings: Several of these window are 
scratched. One young man seems to have had 


a very strong personality. He put his name on 
two windows—one here in front and the other 
in back—and with different dates. 

Lynn: Oh, let me see! Where is it? (Mrs. 
Cummings leads the way to one of the windows 
left. It is dark outside now, except for the 
shine of street lamps up from below.) 

Mrs. Cummings: See; there it is—“William 
Dashell’’. 

Lynn: And the date? What is the date? 

Mrs. Cummings: Can’t you read it? Wait; 
I’m in the light. (She moves aside and Lynn 
reads.) 

Lynn: I see it now—“‘William Dashell, 1899”’. 
My! That’s interesting all right. 

Mrs. Cummings: The one in back is dated 
1895. 

Lynn: That’s just fifty years ago. 

Mrs. Cummings: Some of them are older 
than that. One in the bedroom is marked 
1870, but the name is so faint I can’t read it. 

Lynn: Eighteen seventy! Think of that! 

Mrs. Cummings: I love my scratched window 
panes even if the wind does blow through the 
cracks on cold days. It makes the place seem 
like an antique, smoothed down by years and 
years of living. 

Lynn: I don’t know if I’d like that. Sounds 
too much like ghosts to me. 

Mrs. Cummings: Maybe it is full of them, 
but these, I’m sure, are warm and well mean- 
ing. They make me feel safe. 

Lynn: It’s good you can feel like that, but I 
—well, I don’t know if it’d do for me. (She 
has moved to her hat and coat and now picks 
them up.) Anyhow I guess I better be going 
along now, or somebody’ll begin wondering 
what’s keeping me. 

Mrs. Cummings: Is he still in camp? 

Lynn: Yes; he’s been lucky so far. He gets 
into town two and three times a week. 

Mrs. Cummings: You are in luck. 

Lynn: Just full of it. I’m so happy I can’t 
ws but—maybe I shouldn’t have said 
tnat. 

Mrs. Cummings: No, dear; not at all. I’m 
glad you’re happy. It’s the only right way to 
be. Anything else is all wrong. 

Lynn: Well’ I'll be going now. And thank 
you for seeing me. 

Mrs. Cummings: No, I thank .you for com- 
ing. It was sweet of you. 

(Lynn stands uncertain in the doorway, not 
able to leave. Suddenly something bursts out.) 

Lynn: Mrs. Cummings, I think you’re just 
wonderful! Goodbye! 

(And she bolts. Mrs. Cummings, smiling, 
calls, ““Goodbye dear!” after her. In a moment 
she turns back to the room and with aimless 
steps goes to the window and looks out, as 
though to see Lynn depart. She doesn’t see 
her, but now her eyes are on the pane and she 
reads half aloud, ‘‘William Dashell, 1899’. Her 
eyes are soft and dreamy as she moves back 
and sits in the chair center which she recently 
left. She ts facing the window, and looking at 
it, when a voice speaks.) 

Mrs. Dashell (Offstage.): Vl be there in 
just a moment, dear; just as soon as I’ve 
tucked up my hair. Oh bother; these little 
ends never will stay in over the big puffs, I 
must say my hair was never meant for this new 
fashion. Well, that’s the best I can do, though 
you'll say I look a fright. (Mrs. Cummings, 
growing slowly aware of the voice, has turned 
in fascinated curiosity, Through the archway 
steps a_tall, handsome woman, elaborately 
dressed in a gown of long ago. She stops short 
on seeing Mrs. Cummings and inspects her 
suspiciously.) Goodness gracious, I thought 
William was here. Hasn’t he come back yet 
from the armory? 

Mrs. Cummings (Rising and facing her un- 
certainly.) : I don’t know. I didn’t know he’d 
gone to the armory. 

Mrs. Dashell: Why yes, he distinctly told me 
he’d be back and take me out to dinner. It’s 
his last night, you know. The regiment ships 
out tomorrow for Cuba. 


Mrs. Cummings: For Cuba? 
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Mrs. Dashell: Why yes, of course; that’s 
where the fighting is, you know. (But, in spite 
of her assurance, she is aware that the room is 
not as she has known it and that this woman 
before her is very strange. Her voice falters a 
little.) But why are you here? And what are 
those outlandish clothes you’re wearing? I must 
say they’re terribly plain and ugly. You can’t 
possibly go into the street wearing anything 
like that! 

Mrs. Cummings: I must say it’s not very 
polite of you to criticize my clothes. 

Mrs. Dashell: But they’re positively inde- 
cent. They show your—your limbs! Are you 
one of those creatures my husband might see 
when he comes in from the country? Not that 
I think he does, but you never can tell. And 
what are you doing in my mother’s house? Are 
you waiting for him? 

Mrs. Cummings (She has the answer and is 
smiling as she sits on the couch.): For Mr. 
William Dashell ? 

Mrs. Dashell: Lieutenant Dashell now, of the 
Fifth Regiment. 

Mrs. Cummings: No, I’m not waiting for 
him. I’m not waiting for anyone—any more. 

Mrs. Dashell: Well, it wouldn’t do you any 
good if you were. My husband wouldn’t look 
at your sort. Why you have paint on your face, 
and lip rouge! I daresay you smoke cigarettes. 

Mrs. Cummings: Why yes. Will you havé 
one? (She opens the box and offers it.) 

Mrs. Dashell: Heaven forbid! What would 
my children think if I came back to them reek- 
ing of tobacco? 

Mrs. Cummings: And where are your children 
now? 

Mrs. Dashell: In the country, of course; at 
Long Acres. I just came to town for the week 
to be with William before he left with the 
regiment. At least I thought I did. I— it’s 
very confusing—I don’t seem to remember this 
room. We never had furniture like this. Is 
this my mother’s house? The Bromwell home? 
I don’t seem to recognize it. 

Mrs. Cummings: Go to the window there 
and look at the middle pane. (Mrs. Dashell 
crosses and Mrs. Cummings proceeds to light 
her cigarette thoughtlessly.) Do you see any- 
thing written there? 

Mrs. Dashell: Yes, of course; there it is. 
My husband scratched it the other afternoon 
in an idle moment. Then this is the right house. 

Mrs. Cummings: There’s another one in 
back, dated 1895. 

Mrs. Dashell: Yes! He did that four years 
ago when we were engaged. He stayed here 
with us for several weeks. (She turns and looks 
at Mrs. Cummings with amazement.) Why, 
you're smoking! Right here in my mother’s 
house! I must say, I think you might have a 
little more sense of the proprieties. 

Mrs. Cummings: I’ll put it out if it offends 
you so much. (She does so, a smile of amuse- 
ment on her lips. Then, soberly, she speaks 
rather to herself.) So Lieutenant William 
Dashell went off to Cuba and never came back. 

Mrs. Dashell: No, he never came back. (Sud- 
denly she realizes everything and sinks weakly 
into a chair.) I know it now. He died of 
malaria in a camp near Havana. The War 
Department told me so, but I couldn’t believe 
it. For a long while I refused to believe it. 

Mrs. Cummings: I know. It’s hard to be- 
lieve. 

Mrs. Dashell: I got over it in time. I had 
my two children, and the place to run. I must 
Say it wasn’t easy for a woman to manage a 
place like Long Acres. The boy helped me 
when he grew up. 

Mrs. Cummings: The boy? 

Mrs. Dashell: My son — William Dashell, 
Third. 

Mrs. Cummings: And you lived in these 
rooms from time to time. 


Mrs. Dashell: They were arranged for us, al- 


most like a separate apartment and we lived 


here, in my mother’s home, whenever we came 
to town. 


Mrs. Cummings: Tell me, I’m very curious, 
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there’s a date on another window back there. 
Was it there when you were here? 

Mrs. Dashell (At home now she moves to 
sit beside Mrs. Cummings on the couch so they 
can chat more intimately.): Yes, I remember 
it—1870, but I never could make out the name. 
Something like—Evans, or Evclure. 

Mrs. Cummings: So you don’t know about it? 

Mrs. Dashell: Oh no; I wasn’t born here. 
My father bought the house when I was a 
baby. He was in grain—a merchant, you know. 

Mrs. Cummings: I thought the name was 
Stevens’. 

Mrs. Dashell: I remember now—‘Egan”, 
that’s it! 

Mrs. Cummings: I’m sure it begins with an 
“S”. (They are interrupted by a voice offstage 
speaking quite clearly and definitely.) 

Grandma Mohun: It’s St. Eglise—that’s what 
ti is, St. Eglise. (A little old lady steps through 
the curtain, pulling after her a young girl, per- 
haps sixteen.) I ought to know. He brought 
enough trouble into this house. (She swings 
the girl forward.) Here, silly; tell the ladies 
who he is, this precious darling of yours. 

Prudence: Raoul St. Eglise, Viconte de Beau- 
vent. (In spite of being close to tears, the words 
are magic to her. They spell an event in her 
life. 

, Mohun: Just a two-penny no-count, 
that’s all; but this flibberty-gibbet grand- 
daughter of mine goes mooning after him as 
though he were sun and stars and all. 

Prudence: Oh, I don’t, Grandma Mohun, 
you know I don’t. He’s a fine elegant gentle- 
man and—and wonderful looking, but I don’t 
go chasing after him. 

Grandma Mohun: How your mother ever 
came to call you “Prudence”, I’ll never know. 
There never was any prudence in the Mohun 
family, never more than a mite; but you didn’t 
even get your share of that. 

Mrs. Dashell: ““Mohun’—that’s a Virginia 
family, isn’t it? 

Grandma Mohun: That’s just what it was— 
Virginia to the bone. I had two sons killed in 
the war—one at Chancellorsville, the other in 
the defense of Richmond. I came up here 
afterward to be with my daughter. She’d 
married up here long before. (She pauses and 
looks at Prudence with disapproval.) Wve had 
trouble with the Mohuns ever since I was born. 
I knew I was in for trouble when I married 
one, but this little skilter-rabbit is the cross of 
my declining years. 

Mrs. Dashell: She has tried to run off with 
her Frenchman, has she? 

Grandma Mohun: When he was called home 
to France—this Prussian war, you know—she 
tried to go with him. We caught her half way 
to the boat. 

Prudence: It was downright mean of you, 
Grandma Mohun; I declare it was. To think 
of my poor dear going back to defend his coun- 
try alone, without a body to look after him, 
it’s shameful ; that’s what it is. 

Grandma Mohun: Fiddlesticks! He'll never 
want for someone to look after him until he 
dies—which’ll be soon, no doubt. 

Prudence: If he gets killed in this silly old 
war, I'll go into a decline, I know I will. Ill 
go into a decline and die too, just to be near 
him. 

Grandma Mohun: Prudence, if you don’t 
stop that talk, I'll take a hickory stick to you 
and I’ll lay it on too. I never did hear such 
nonsense. You know this no-count is dead at 
that battle they call “Sedan” and you can't 
go into mourning for him. You know that, 
don’t you? - 

(There is a change now. Slowly one is aware 
that these women are disassociated from space 
and time. They are no less real, but they are 
conscious of the whole century past.) 

Prudence: Yes, Grandma; I know that. Oh, 
my poor Raoul—! 

Grandma Mohun: Stop that snivling, or [’ll 
tan you black and blue. You'll dry your eyes 
*cause I say so, and you'll smile at the first nice 
Virginia boy who comes up here courting, and 


you'll marry him too, if I say so. (Prudence 
says nothing, but it is obvious that she did just 
that. The old lady turns to a chair near the 
others.) You'll have to forgive her, ladies ; she’s 
young to have lost her man in this trumperty 
old war, but we know how it is. 

Mrs. Cummings: Yes, we know how it is. 
(She rises and goes to the cabinet on the right.) 
Will you have a glass of something? Sherry, 
perhaps? Mrs. Dashell, you’ll have some sherry, 
won't you? 

Mrs. Dashell: Why, yes; that'll be nice. Just 
a little though ; it goes to my head. 

Mrs. Cummings: And you, Mrs. Mohun. 

Grandma Mohun: I never did hold with 
sherry; but a nice nip of brandy now— 

Mrs. Cummings: Of course. And I'll have 
one myself, I suppose Prudence here— 

Grandma Mohun: Of course she is; much 
too young for brandy. But she can have some 
sherry, if she likes. 

Prudence: Grandma Mohun, I do think you 
might stop treating me as if I was a child. [ll 
have some sherry, if you please, because I like 
it and not just because my grandma says I 
may. 

Mrs. Cummings: Of course, dear; here you 
are. 

(The glasses are passed as the conversation 
proceeds. Mrs, Cummings finally settles herself 
in the chair center with her brandy.) 

Mrs. Dashell: Your sons, Mrs. Mohun; were 
they young when they fell? : 

Grandma Mohun: No, they weren't. They 
were grown men, both of them, and they ought 
to have had better sense. But there’s no sense 
in any of ’°em when it comes to war and fight- 
ing. My oldest came back wounded and we 
nursed him back to health, his wife and I, 
thinking we could keep him there. But it 
wasn’t any use. He had to go back, nothing 
could hold him. So he went to Richmond. (She 
pauses, glass in hand, brushing the thought 
aside.) And later, when the war was over, I 
took charge of this young one, hoping I might 
teach her some sense. 

Mrs. Dashell: The marching and the flag 
waving—they’re very beautiful and inspiring. 
When my William marched off so straight at 
the head of his company, I was proud of him. 

Grandma Mohun: It takes an all-fired lot of 
that to last a lifetime! (With one quick move- 
ment she drains her glass and sets it down.) 

Mrs. Dashell: Yes, I'd have given all my 
pride to have him home again. 

Grandma Mohun: It’s all a parcel of men’s 
tomfoolishness, if you ask me. They ought to 
know better, but they don’t. They just go on 
and on like a lot of moonstruck catamounts. 

Mrs. Cummings: Maybe they won’t ; maybe 
they'll learn better. 

Grandma Mohun: They’ll never learn. 

Mrs. Dashell: But it would be wonderful if 
they did. 

Grandma Mohun: If they'd let the wives and 
mothers decide about the fighting, there 
wouldn’t be any more; but the way it is now, 
there won’t ever be an end to it. 

Mrs. Cummings: They’re trying to find a way 
to stop it all over the world. There have been 
wars and more wars since your day, each one 
more terrible than the last, until they know 
now that one more, just one more great war, 
will finish everything for everybody. So they’re 
trying to keep that from happening. 

Grandma Mohun: Then there wouldn’t be 
any more women like us? 

Mrs. Cummings: Perhaps; if they’re success- 
ful. 

Grandma Mohun: You tell ’em from us— 
they've got to put it through. If they don’t, all 
the women, since the beginning of time, whose 
men died in the fighting, will rise up to haunt 
°em. And I, Elizabeth Mohun of Fairview, will 
be among the first. 

(Prudence has been sitting near the photo- 
graph. She has looked at the picture, idly at 
first, then with more and more interest since it 
is the only male object in the room. Now she 


(Continued on page 19) 
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EPORTS of the impossibility of rent- 
R ing theatres fill the daily theatrical 

columns and there are numerous 
signs of unprecedented activity in the 
offices of those responsible for produc- 
tions, but the New York theatre continues 
to be far richer in prospect than in ac- 
complishment. The past month has seen 
five new productions arrive and, of this 
number, only one seems destined for even 
moderate success. One has already closed 
and, even as this is written, the producers 
of two of the others may decide that it 
would be foolish to try to struggle along. 


The Front Page 

HE single success is not a new play. 

It is, indeed, the very familiar and oft 
produced (both on the stage and on the 
screen) The Front Page. The subject 
matter of our daily papers’ headlines may 
have changed completely since Ben Hecht 
and Charles MacArthur first presented 
their comedy of life in the Press Room 
of Chicago’s Criminal Courts Building 
some twenty years ago, but the _ basic 
values of the play still amuse and capture 
an audience. One can still relish the salty 
expression of as racy a group of characters 
as has been assembled within the walls of 
a single set. Hilda Johnson’s well inten- 
tioned, but ill-fated, attempt to break 
away from the life of a criminal court re- 
porter to become a respectable husband 
and business-man afford an audience 
laughter which changes in the headlines 
cannot affect. When, in the final episode, 
Walter Burns presents him with his gold 
watch and immediately reports its theft 
so that Hildy cannot get out of town, the 
audience roars with the same delight 
which overwhelmed those who witnessed 
The Front Page a score of years ago. 

At the risk of describing the already over 
familiar, I shall briefly outline the plot of The 
Front Page. All the action takes place in the 
Press Room within a few hours on the Friday 
night of the execution of Earl Williams. The 
authors are not completely clear as to the crime 
committed by Mr. Williams, but one is given to 
understand that he is not alone guilty and, 
further, that the political bosses of Chicago 
are too anxious to do away with him. Municipal 
corruption is not the issue today that it was 
when the Messrs. Hecht and MacArthur created 
their comedy nor are anarchists and/or suspected 
bomb-throwers, but the comedy values in the 
play are not affected by such changes. 

From the first moment we meet Wilson, of 
the American, Endicott of the Post, Murphy of 
the Journal, McCue of the City News Bureau, 
Schwartz of the Daily News, Kruger of the 
Journal of Commerce and Bensinger of the 
Tribune, we begin to live in the atmosphere of 
this Press Room. Here, these “gentlemen” of the 


press play poker, sleep, bicker and earn their 
livelihoods. Although each is primarily a news- 
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paperman, each is a person and is presented to 
us a vital, full-blooded people. Across the 
areaway one can hear Sheriff Hartman and his 
deputies priming the machinery upon which the 
unfortunate Williams is to die. Ere long, Hildy 
Johnson, the reporter for the Herald-Examiner, 
who has come to bid his cronies farewell and 
to tell them of his inordinate good fortune, 
arrives. He has met a wonderful girl—with 
wealth—and they are to be married and go to 
New York where Hildy will be able to get a 
job in an advertising agency and give up the 
newspaper “game”. He reckons, however, with- 
out both his own innate instincts and Walter 
Burns, the paper’s managing editor. 

Burns will stop at nothing to keep Johnson on 
the paper. If his strategy needed any help it is 
provided by their hiding Williams (who has 
escaped from the death cell) in a roll-top desk 
until they are able to get a story and “scoop” 
the other papers. The action is fast-moving and 
almost overly melodramatic. It is the type of 
play which, since The Front Page first appeared, 
has been done again and again but never to bet- 
ter effect. The present revival confirms the good 
opinion first held of the play. 


In the current production the leads are 
played by two actors who are making 
their debuts in this particular type of role. 
Hildy is played by Lew Parker, who has 
been seen before only in musicals and was 
last visible in these parts as the carnival] 
barker in Are You With it? Walter 
Burns is played by Arnold Moss, whose 
last engagement in the New York theatre 
was as Prospero in Margaret Webster’s 
production of Shakespeare’s The Tempest. 


Mr. Moss is one of our most. versatile. 


actors and seems able to transport him- 
self from the magic isle of Shakespeare’s 
fantasy to the press room with little diffi- 
culty. Such well-known players as Benny 
Baker, William Lynn, Bruce MacFarlane, 
Pat Harrington and Edward H. Robins 
appear in smaller roles. The distaff side 
of the cast is filled by Pat McClarney and 
Cora Witherspoon as Hildy’s prospective 
wife and mother-in-law respectively, and 
Olive Deering as the doomed prisoner’s 
sweetheart. Mr. MacArthur has attended 





On the Road 


Pygmalion 


Theatre Incorporated’s excellent revival of 
George Bernard Shaw’s story of the trans- 
formation of a Cockney flower-girl into a 
duchess via phonetics. 


Hamlet 

Maurice Evans in the production of Shake- 
speare’s tragedy as it*was done for the G. I. 
in the Pacific. 

State of the Uinion 

A road company of the Howard Lindsay- 
Russel Crouse comedy of American politics. 
Billion Dollar Baby 


The comedy with Morton Gould music of the 
not-too-distant nineteen-twenties. 











to the staging of his and Ben Hecht’s 
play, and Hunt Stromberg Jr. and 
Thomas Spengler are to be congratulated 
for reviving for us this fine comedy. 


Hidden Horizon 


F the month’s two new plays, neither 

even approach The Front Page in 
vitality or in theatricality. The earlier to 
arrive was Hidden Horizon, by Agatha 
Christie, with which Albert De Courville 
in association with the Messrs. Shubert 
hoped to repeat the success they made 
with Miss Christie’s Ten Little Indians. 
The former play, by its very structure (it 
has since been done as a film under the 
title And Then There Were None) de- 
prived the audience of the suspense which 
is expected of this form of dramatic enter- 
tainment. The newer play is turgid in 
large part and downright dull during 
some. Into the observation salon of a 
steamer which paddles along the Nile be- 
tween Shellal and Wadi Halfa (there 1s 
more drama in these names than in the 
dialogue of the characters), Miss Christie 
brings a stock assortment of people who 
remind one very much of the passenger 
list on the unnamed steamer in Sutton 
Vane’s Outward Bound. ‘There is the 
understanding clergyman, the unscrupu- 
lous man of the world, a lady of dubious 
background, etc. Before very long one of 
the characters is murdered and through 
the rest of the evening one tries to guess 
the identity of the villian. It is doubtful 
whether anyone would care if I divulged 
the secret (since the play has long since 
closed), but such practices are not con- 
sidered quite fair. 

Diana Barrymore was featured in the cast, 
which included: Halliwell Hobbes, Joy Ann 
Page, David Manners, Blair Davies, Barbara 
Joyce, Edith Kingdon and Eva Leonard-Boyne. 
The last-named offered the few enjoyable 
moments of the evening. Mr. De Courville 
staged the play. It is interesting to note that 
his play has been enjoying a successful run in 
London which once again brings forward the 
always interesting consideration of the difference 
in taste and expression between the British and 
the American theatregoers—a people who have 
the same language and much of the same artists 
in common. 


The Bees and the Flowers 


BIT of too blatant juvenilia, The 

Bees and the Flowers is the latest 
theatrical entry at the time of writing. 
Frederick Kohner and Albert Mann- 
heimer have served up a very familiar 
item and have disguised it in’ no way. 
Here, again, the children are precocious 
brats and all the adults live in dread of 
them. Louise Morgan’s three children 
have had all the advantages of modern 
culture—and a few more. Mrs. Morgan 
has separated from her husband, an inter- 
national famous correspondent and, at 
the outset of the play, is just returning 
from Mexico. Her trip was the occasion 
of her marrying Tack Cooper, a _ thor- 
oughly likeable chap, but Louise is fearful 
that the children will resent and disap- 
prove of her re-marriage. 
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During two acts, divided into six 
scenes, Louise Morgan dodges the 
issue of telling the children tnat 
Tack is their step-father. The most 
unlikely incidents persistently post- 
pone the fatal divulgement of a 
situation which is thus stressed 
beyond credulity. The eldest 
daughter senses a situation involv- 
ing her mother and, in a _ scene 
which is more than a little remi- 
niscent of Sir James M. Barrie's 
Alice Sit-By-The-Fire, endeavors 
to ward off the supposed villain. 
The children, however, are most 
charmingly played by Sybil Stock- 
ing, Rosemary Rice and Joyce Van 
Patten. Barbara Robbins and Rus- 
sell Hardie play the principal adult 
roles. Michael Dreyfuss as Win- 
ston Atchison, a youthful suitor, 
contributes some of the pleasantest 
moments of the entire production. 
Mr. Mannheimer attended to the 
direction of his and Mr. Kohner’s 
script, and Edward Gilbert designed 
a terrace apartment which would. 
be the envy of all city dwellers 
even in a day when apartments are 
the not among life’s most sought 
after possessions. 


Dear Brutus 
. | ‘HE month’s only other en- 


try was a revival of the 
aforementioned Sir James M. 
Barrie’s Dear Brutus. This was 
offered as the fourth and final 
production of The Spur, the 
ambitious and gifted group of 
which I spoke at length in my article for 
the foregoing issue. It must be confessed 
that after the disappointment I felt in 
their production of Shadow and Sub- 
stance; | approached the Barrie play with 
some misgiving. ‘Though - substantially 
quite different, the two plays share similar 
moods and sentiments. Both require an 
other-worldliness on the part of leading 
characters, and both exact great imagina- 
tive qualities on the part of the cast and 
the audience. 


Doubtless all know details of Dear Brutus. 
It will be recalled that all the characters of the 
play have been invited to Lob’s house rather 
mysteriously and without any obvious purpose. 
Lob is a fantastic gnome-like character with 
deep insight and understanding. His home is on 
the edge of a fantastic wood, in which the 
wanderer can find his second chance. As the 
play progresses one acquires a fuller under- 
standing of the people and the situation in which 
they find themselves. Each could have done 
something with his life (it is felt) if he 
had only had a second chance. As events trans- 
pire, they convince themselves that even granted 
a second chance, they would have made very 
largely the same mistakes. 

First produced in 1917, Dear Brutus is as 
pertinent and dramatic (in the best sense) as 
it was then. The play enjoyed great success 
when first presented here almost thirty years 
ago with William Gillette as the painter, Dearth, 
and the youthful Helen Hayes as his daughter. 
Their scene in the wood when, after having 
enjoyed a wonderful afternoon together—Dearth 
having been able to paint as he had always 
dreamed he some day might—he goes off to 
explore the cottage is as touching a moment as 
one can recall in the theatre. Margaret shouts 
after him to return. “Come back, daddy,” she 
screams and adds heart-brokenly, “I don’t want 
to be a might-have-been.” 

The Spur invested Dear Brutus with a 


thoroughly fine performance. I did wish 
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that the fantastic qualities of Lob could be 
conveyed to the audience in a more subtle 
manner than by having him leap into the 
furniture and gibber at his house-guests. 
The play is too delicate for such emphasis, 
and the playing of Irving Falk (or the 
direction of Alfred Leberfeld) in this: in- 
stance was out of harmony with the con- 
text. Albert Morgenstern and Dorothy 
Kaye enacted the scene of Dearth and 
Margaret to which I have already re- 
ferred.. Emanuel Brookman played the 
butler, Matey, with restraint and humor. 
The rest of the cast was capable. It is 
hoped that after the very ambitious sum- 
mer, The Spur will not rest too long be- 
returning to New York with new produc- 
tions—or further performance of the old 
ones. 


More Revivals 


| & spite of the rather dismal beginning 

of the new season, one cannot but be 
optimistic of the productions ahead. So 
many worthwhile plays are being planned 
that, even if they do not meet with full 
success in their treatment, it will have 
been more than worthwhile to have given 
them production. The revivals, particu- 
lariy, are more impressive than one can 
recall in other seasons. The American 
Repertory Theatre has promised Ibsen’s 
John Gabriel Borkman, Shaw’s Androcles 
and the Lion, Shakespeare’s King Henry 
VIII. Theatre Incorporated is doing John 
Millington Synge’s Playboy of the Western 
World with Burgess Meredith leading off 
a noteworthy cast. Elisabeth Bergner and 
Canada Lee have turned their attentions 
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Scene from The Front Page, produced on Broadway early this fall. 


to Webster’s The Duchess of 
Malfi, one of the Elizabethan 
plays which is almost never re- 
‘vived in the contemporary the- 
atre. A musical production of 
Aristophanes classes Lysistrata 
is soon to arrive with a Negro 
cast and a highly exciting pro- 
duction. A new version of John 
Gay’s once perennial, The Beg- 
gars Opera, is being completed 
with the help of the musical 
side of Duke Ellington. 


New Plays 
HOUGH, perhaps, not as 


breath-taking in prospect, 
some of the new plays are 
eagerly awaited. Eugene 
O’Neill’s first play in many 
years, The Ice Man Cometh, 
is among the first to arrive. 
Soon after Maxwell Anderson’s 
telling of the legend of Joan of 
Arc, Maid of Lorraine will . 
come into town with Ingrid 
Bergman in the central role. 
Noel Coward’s Present Laugh- 
ter, already an established suc- 
cess in London, will come into 
the Plymouth Theatre even 
before this is read. It is the 
anticipation of such events as 
these that help one get through 


the Hidden Horizons and The Bees and 


the Flowers. 
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The Yearling 


HORTLY after the opening of the 
S new year of 1938, Sidney Franklin, 

later producer of Mrs. Miniver, Ran- 
dom Harvest, and Madam Curie, was 
searching for a story. With The Good 
Earth, he had just completed a long and 
distinguished career as a director and had 
been elevated to the higher rank of pro- 
ducer. From galley proofs he read The 
Yearling. 

“T fell deeply in love with it immedi- 
ately,” he said. “It was not only one of 
the most beautiful stories I had ever read, 
with every element of entertainment, but 
it had a theme for young and old alike. 
I was determined to produce it.” 

Upon Mr. Franklin’s recommendation, 
M-G-M purchased the motion picture 
rights on May 2nd, 1938. Eight years 
later, January 19th, 1946, the final scene 
was photographed. Even then, months of 
work remained—the editing of thousands 
of feet of film, the composition of the 
musical score and the duplicating of hun- 
dreds of technicolor prints. 

Meanwhile the book grew into one of 
the best sellers of all times, with a sale 
of 709,208 copies. It won the Pulitzer 
prize, became a Book-of-the-Month Club 
selection and topped the “ten-best’’ lists 
of the nation for an _ unprecedented 
twenty-two months through January, 1940. 
It was translated into Finnish, German, 
Italian, French, Norweigan, Czech, Polish, 
Swedish, Danish, and Spanish. There 
could be no more interesting indication 
of its international appeal than the fact 
that 15,041 copies were sold in Germany 
during 1941, the second year of World 
War II. 


RELIMINARY preparation began si- 
multaneously with its purchase. In 
June, 1938, an M-G-M company was 
filming scenes for a Tarzan picture at 
Silver Springs, near Ocala, Florida. The 
studio wired, “Have bought The Yearling 
by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. Story laid 
in forest district around Ocala. Get full 
photographic coverage.” 

The photographs then made with the 
assistance of the author, Mrs. Rawlings, 
and of men of the district who knew the 
originals of the “Baxter Family,” provided 
the studio technicians with the authentic 
background information needed to re- 
create settings of the story. Mrs. Rawlings 
went miles into the forest with the pho- 
tographers, pointing out sections of coun- 
try which she felt were most typical of her 
famous novel. 
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Between June, 1938, and January, 1946, six 
separate expeditions traveled from California to 
Florida to film scenes in the 1,450,000 acres of 
the Ocala National Forest. Only two of these 
trips were concerned with human actors while 
four were concerned with animals; for when 
animals are used in a motion picture, the pro- 
duction time is multiplied. To tell the story 
properly, 469 animals were photographed, in- 
cluding 126 deer, nine black bear, thirty-seven 
dogs, fifty-three wild birds, seventeen buzzards, 
one owl, eighty-three chickens, thirty-six pigs, 
eight rattlesnakes, eighteen squirrels, four 
horses, and seventeen raccoons. 

Domestic animals can be trained to 
do very interesting tricks, but few wild 
creatures can be induced to take direction. 
Many thousands of feet of film were ex- 
posed because neither the director or the 
cameraman could ever be sure that the 
deer known as “Flag,” or the bear “Slew- 
foot,” or the rattlesnake “Slasher” would 
ever re-act twice in the same way. Scenes 
had to be shot scores of times to secure 
one perfect bit of footage which fitted 
exactly a necessary story point. In this 
respect, The Yearling had much in com- 
mon with an earlier M-G-M out-of-doors 
saga, Trader Horn, filmed in Africa. 


Much of the comedy and pathos of the 
picture revolves around “Flag,” pet deer 
of eleven-year-old Jody Baxter. As the 
deer grows, it threatens the very existence 
of the little Baxter family by trampling 
its corn crop and its precious young to- 
bacco plants. 


While wild deer were photographed in 
the majority of the animal scenes, there 
had to be a group of tame deer—mother 
deer to bear fawns in captivity for use in 
early scenes, one deer to become ac- 
quainted with Claude Jarman, Jr. (who 
plays the role of Jody) that he might ap- 
pear as the tame deer “Flag.” For both 
purposes, tame deer were obtained from 
several states and brought to California, 
and later, taken back to Florida for the 
location scenes. On the face of it, this 
procedure seems simple. Actually it was 
very difficult. Experts, trained in the 
handling of deer began the first trip west 
in the month of May, armed with the 
formulas of the kind of milk preferred by 
baby deer and with dozens of bottles cap- 
ped with over-sized nipples, for the little 
deer had to be fed every two hours. When 
a hot spell was encountered on the Ari- 
zona desert, 1400 pounds of ice had to be 
stacked in the freight cars around them 
so that the precious live cargo would not 
suffer from the heat. 


“Slasher,” the big rattlesnake which, 
with almost shocking realism, strikes the 
arm of Gregory Peck in the story, proved 
one of the most temperamental of all the 


animal actors. He photographed perfectly 
in rehearsal and, while rattlers cannot be 
tamed or counted upon for a specific 
action at a specific time, it seemed prob- 
able that the difficult sequences using 
“Slasher” could be shot with only a nor- 
mal wastage of film. But the day the 
scenes were to be taken, “Slasher” decided 
to shed his skin! This is a periodic habit 
with snakes, but it came at an awkward 
time for the company. It was some weeks 
before the snake was again photogenic. 
Over 400 rattlesnakes had been tested be- 
fore “Slasher” and seven others were 
selected for use before the cameras. None 
of them could be really tamed. These 
eight were just a little less wild than their 
brothers. 


HILE the laborious shooting of the 

difficult animal scenes was proceed- 
ing, Producer Franklin began assembling 
the cast of human actors. There were 
many characters in the story—the Bax- 
ters, the brawling Forrester family, the 
crippled boy, Fodderwing, the storekeeper 
and townspeople of Volusia. But actually 
the dramatic plot focused upon three 
people: “Penny” Baxter, his wife and 
their eleven-year-old son, Jody. The 
choice for “Penny” fell to Gregory Peck 
and “Ma” to Jane Wyman. 

“The important pre-requisite for ‘Penny’ 
and ‘Ma’,” said Mr. Franklin, “was that 
we could be able to photograph their 
inner souls rather than their physical 
bodies. The appeal is not the physical ap- 
pearance of the characters as much as 
their amazing courage and their undying 
love for each other. In choosing Gregory 
Peck and Jane Wyman we felt that we 
had picked the two players, man and 
woman, best able to represent the Rawl- 
ings’ characters. Peck — tall, rawboned, 
looked the part of a wilderness pioneer. 
In The Valley of Decision and Keys of the 
Kingdom he proved his ability to give life 
to difflcult emotional interpretations. 

“Quite frankly we selected Jane Wyman 
because of her performance in The Los. 
Weekend. While there would seem to be 
a vast gulf between the modern, modishly 
attired girl who fought to save Birnam 
from drink and the grim silent ‘Ma’ of 
The Yearling, the two parts are emotion- 
ally very similar. Both women showed 
quiet strength in fights against implacable 
enemies. In one case the enemy was li- 
quor ; in the other, the wilderness. 

“There was no hesitation in acceptance 
of their roles by either star. Both gave 
the answer ‘yes’ within twenty-four hours. 
Actors, sometimes, hesitate about roles 
that will tie them up for a year in one 
film, as was the case with The Yearling. 
But both Mr. Peck and Miss Wyman 
shared our faith in the story.” 


QELECTION of an eleven-year-old boy 

to interpret the role of Jody Baxter 
was far more difficult. He had to be a 
sturdy boy, befitting his wildwoods en- 
vironment. He had to have a quick, flash- 
ing smile and a real love of animals. He 
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had to be blonde and own a natural 
southern accent. For months talent 
scouts made a thorough search of eight 
southern states, traveling 43,158 miles 
and auditioning or photographing 19,- 
863 boys. 

When no suitable Jody could be 
found, Dirtctor Clarence Brown de- 
cided to conduct his own search. The 
first stop, early in 1945, was Dallas, 
Texas, where the talent scouts had to 
lengthen their stay because of stormy 
flying weather. Unfortunately no Jody 
was found in Dallas. At Memphis, 
Tennesses, Mr. Brown began a policy 
which ended in success. Instead of dis- 
closing that he was a motion picture 
director in search of talent, he posed as 
a visiting school supervisor. This in- 
sured that the children would be en- 
tirely natural in the school room. They 
were accustomed to visits of school 
supervisors, 

By the time he reached Nashville, 
Tennessee, Mr. Brown, and the com- 
pany business manager, Jay Marchant, 
had interviewed hundreds of boys. At 
2:50 p.m., Friday, February 14th, 1945, 
the two men arrived at the Eakin 
Grammar School. In the usual manner 
of business managers, Mr. Marchant 
was extremely nervous. They had to 
catch a train for Chattanooga that 
afternoon. He _ suggested that Mr. 
Brown pass up the Eakin School. 

“No,” said Mr. Brown. “We may be 
lucky.” 

In the first room, the fifth grade, Claude 
Jarman, Jr., eleven-year-old son of an 
accountant for the Nashville, Chattanooga 
and St. Louis R. R., was helping his 
teacher arrange St. Valentine’s Day dec- 
orations on the wall. 

‘Do you see what I see?” whispered 
Brown, as the two men peeped through 
the glass window in the door. 

“Yes,” replied Marchant. 


“That’s our Jody,” said Brown. 


Without entering the school room they 
went to the office of the principal, Miss 
Mariah Cage. She sent for Claude and 
Mr. Brown talked briefly with the boy, 
asking him if he would like to go to Holly- 
wood. But Claude was quite indifferent— 
as captain of the basketball team of his 
class and co-captain of the school’s foot- 
ball eleven, he was very busy with his own 
affairs. The glitter and glamour of Holly- 
wood meant nothing whatever to him, 
but he did agree to tell his mother that 
Mr. Brown would call upon her within 
an hour. 


When the director arrived at the simple 
home of the Jarmans, Claude wasn’t 
there. He had more important business 
—a Cub Scout meeting! 

Later, Claude Jarman, Jr. had his own 
version of the event. “I am proud, of 
course,” he said, “that Claude got such a 
wonderful chance and that his acting has 
pleased Mr. Franklin and Mr. Brown. 
But I do think we were lucky that Claude 
had been too busy for four weeks to get 
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his hair cut. Jody in the picture has long 
hair, and while Mr. Brown was accus- 
tomed to seeing boys with short hair—I’m 
glad that Claude’s hair was long at 2:50 
p.m., February 14, 1945. It undoubtedly 
influenced Mr. Brown in his selection of 
my bod. 


“You see I had been after Claude every Satur- 
day to go to the barber. As I was working four- 
teen hours a day on the railroad, I could no 
longer take him myself to make sure that it was 
done. And you know boys! Claude always had 
more important things to do on Saturdays. So I 
had told him he had to be in the barber’s chair 
at 3:30 p. m. that Friday afternoon or else. His 
big chance came at 2:00 p. m.” 

During the next few weeks life was very hec- 
tic for the Jarman family. “Lots of pictures 
were taken of Claude,” said the proud father, 
“but in those early days we kept it very secret. 
We didn’t want the boy’s life to be affected if 
the studio decided he wouldn’t do. But the 
word, ‘yes’, came within ten days after Mr. 
Brown’s departure for Hollywood. That night 
Mrs. Jarman and I didn’t sleep a wink. We had 
a difficult decision to make. Several times we 
wrote a telegram refusing the offer. Actually, 
however, Mrs. Rawling’s novel made the de- 
cision for us. We loved The Yearling. We felt 
it would entertain a lot of people. So Claude 
and I arrived in Hollywood in early March. 
Later Mrs. Jarman and our daughter, Mildred, 
joined us. 


“Now, a year later, we are accustomed finally 
to the idea of Claude’s being an actor and we 
are looking forward to his second picture, High 
Barbaree, in which he appears with Van Johnson 
and June Allyson.” 


As soon as he reached Hollywood for the role 
of Jody, Claude began a routine with the deer 
which kept up without a break throughout the 
picture. He fed and played with the animals 
every morning at seven a. m., and again at two 
p. m. “We were taking a long chance with 
Claude right up to the time of his arrival 
in Hollywood,” explained Mr. Brown. “In 
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Young Claude Jarman, Jr. and Flag, a yearling deer, 
make their screen debut together in the motion picture, 


appearance he was perfect for the part, but 
if he didn’t work well with animals, if ani- 
mals mistrusted him, we would have to start 
our search for Jody all over again.” But ani- 
mals love Claude Jarman, Jr. 

The friendship between Claude and the 
deer had proceeded rapidly by the time the 
company traveled to Florida. It gathered 
momentum on the actual site of the story. 
Some of the most beautiful scenes, almost 
ballet-like in their grace of motion, are those 
where Jody runs and romps with the fawn 
and with the older deer, “Flag”. These 
scenes in their preparation, however, brought 
about the only accident. One afternoon, while 
the boy and the deer were romping at full 
speed, “Flag” jumped unexpectedly, and his 
small sharp hooves cut open Claude’s nose. 
But, fortunately, the accident occurred when 
the boy was not required to be in front of 
the camera. By the time he was needed 
again his nose had completely healed. 


HE location sequences of The Yearling 

were photographed in what would 
normally be called “forest,” but the natives 
of Florida knew it as “scrub country.” It is 
a forest of tall, thin, jackpines which grow 
in incredible profusion. While the clearings 
are far between, and the total population is 
sparse, the families that do live there have 
had their roots among the towering jackpines 
for several generations. Director Brown de- 
scribes these inhabitants as “wonderful 
warm-hearted people. But they have such a 
pride in their long lineage in the scrub coun- 
try that they are slow to get acquainted. Once 
you know them they are real friends, how- 
ever. Never could we have made this pic- 
ture without their enthusiastic interest, and 
their trained technical assistance.” 

Mr. Brown refers to the fact that five log 
cabins and five miles of split rail fences had to 
be installed at each of two locations, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of hand-made “shakes” had 
to be split—all by Florida scrub country work- 
ers. One job was completed by the Ocala forest 
residents which no other craftsmen left in the 
world can accomplish—the art of building a log 
cabin chimney out of mud and small branches 
of trees. 

After four months of photography in Florida, 
the Baxter cabin and part of the Baxter farm 
were duplicated on huge “Stage—15” at the 
M-G-M< studios in Hollywood, occupying a space 
of 7,500 square feet. The cabin and rail fences 
were taken down carefully and shipped, log by 
log and rail by rail, for re-erection in Holly- 
wood. Many authentic props were brought from 
Florida, such as an old sugar mill of Civil War 
days, old plows and “fro” knives used to cut 
shakes from Florida timber. 

In making The Yearling what was the chief 
worry from the director’s point of view? “When 
you see the picture,” said Clarence Brown, 
famous director of National Velvet -and The 
Human Comedy, “it all seems very simple as 
the story proceeds through its one year of life. 
Jody grows, the deer grows and the cornstalks 
grow! But it was a terrific job to have these 
various stages of growth come at the right: time 
for the making of each scene. Trying to secure 
the footage we needed with Jody and the fawn, 
before the fawn’s spots disappeared, was one 
problem. Growing corn and tobacco at the 
wrong time of the year and under adverse 
weather conditions was another. 


“Claude Jarman, Jr., was growing also. But 
with him, growth.as an actor was more impor- 
tant than physical growth. I selected this boy 
because, in appearance and mannerisms, and 
personality, he is Jody. But it is always a 
gamble to entrust a role of such importance to 
a newcomer. Claude has been splendid. When 
the critics see the picture I am sure they will 
acclaim him as one of the greatest child actors 
of all times. And I quite frankly prophesy that 
the work of Gregory Peck and Jane Wyman 
makes them both strong contenders for the 
highest acting honors of 1946.” 


Next issue: The Jolson Story 
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The Radio Program of the Month 


By S. I. SCHARER, Radio Department 


New York University, Washington Square, N. Y. 


he purpose of this de- 

partment is to direct 
attention to the outstand- 
ing radio progrdms on the 
air during the 1946-47 
school year. Comments 
and suggestions from read- 
ers are welcomed by the 
Department Editor. 














Twenty Questions 


(Mutual Broadcasting System— 
Saturday Evening, 8-8:30 EST) 


VERY week about fifteen thousand 
kK letters pour into the offices of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System to ex- 
press appreciation of a new and vitally 
different quiz show. “Twenty Questions” 
is the name of this stimulating program 
which has already caught the fancy of 
millions of discriminating dial twisters 
throughout the country. From present in- 
dications this is merely a beginning. 
“Twenty Questions” has ahead of it a 
brilliant future. 


Before you turn up your nose at the 
thought of still another half hour devoted 
to questions and answers, let’s take a good 
look. At the very outset it should be un- 
derstood that this is not a quiz show in 
the ordinary sense of the word. Unfortu- 
nately, there are too many of the garden 
variety as matters now stand. During the 
war quizzes found their way into program 
schedules in ever increasing numbers so 
that what was for a while a novelty, soon 
became as old as the hills and in some 
cases as odiferous as a rotten egg. 


Perhaps the most popular type (from the 
standpoint of numerical superiority) are those 
often referred to as “audience participation quiz 
shows.” On these a few people from the studio 
audience are called up before the microphone. 
Here they are asked questions ranging all the 
wav from “Who was the first President of the 
United States?” to “How many ¢grains of rice 
in a pound?” Successful contestants are award- 
ed applause, boxes of toothpicks, bunches of 
lollipops, large and small amounts of money, 
serving sets, pens and pencils, refrigerators, 
washing machines, etc., ad infinitum. “Take It 
or Leave It”. “Dr. 1Q.”, “Break the Bank”, 
“Double or Nothing”, and “Quick As A Flash” 
are representative of the audience participation 
shows. “Quick As A Flash” is easier listening 
than some of the others because the questions 
are presented in dramatic form. 


“Information Please” and “The Quiz 
Kids” are two of the outstanding programs 
which have boards of experts. Listeners 
send in questions to see if they can stump 
the experts. John Kieran, F. P. Adams, 
and Clifton Fadiman are the mainstays of 
“Information Please” and do a thoroughly 
laudable job. They possess an amazing 
fund of knowledge which is displayed in 
answering such questions as: “Who said 
the following lines and in what play?” 
and “In what opera does the arrival of a 
swan play a prominent part?” Largely 
the appeal is: an intellectual one, even 
though Fadiman asks the experts such 
things as “How many runs were hit by 


Babe Ruth in 19302” The format of 
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“The Quiz Kids” is very nearly the same. 
In this instance, however, precocious 
youngsters make up the panel of experts. 


“TWENTY Questions” has its panel of 

experts too, but they are more en- 
gaged in asking the questions than in 
answering them. Fred Van Deventer, well- 
known Mutual-WOR newscaster, Florence 
Rinard, Bobby McGuire, Herb Polesie, and 
a guest, serve as the board which is put 
through its paces by Bill Slater. 

Here’s the way it works. It’s actually 
based on an old parlor game known as 
“Animal, Vegetable, or Mineral”. The 
board, after being told whether the sub- 
ject is animal, vegetable or mineral, has 
twenty questions in which to guess exactly 
what that subject is. It may be anything 
which is known generally, as for example, 
Sir Lancelot, Winston Churchill’s cigar, 
behind the eight ball, Adam’s rib, measles, 
Mount Everest, or dandruff. It is up to 
the board working as a team to ask logical 
questions (within the prescribed twenty) 
until they have narrowed the field down 
so that they can successfully identify the 
subject chosen. Of course, if the subject 
is identified before the allotted twenty 
questions are used up, so much the better. 


Let’s take a typical subject and follow it 
through from start to finish. To start off with, 
the “Mystery Voice” (who in real life is Don 
Fredericks) tells the radio audience what has 
been chosen as the subject. His voice cannot 
be heard either by the studio audience or by 
the board of experts. The studio audience is 
notified what the subject is by means of a large 
placard which is placed on the stage in such a 
way that the studio audience can see it but 
the experts cannot. 

For the sake of this example let us choose 
the subject “automobile”. Bill Slater informs 
the experts that the subject is mineral. Now 
the experts start popping their questions which 
it’s Slater’s job to answer. He’s not permitted 
to give hints, however. The first question might 
very well be: “Is it manufactured?” “Yes,” 
answers Slater. Another question could be: 
“Would I give it to my mother-in-law.” Bill 
would probably answer something like, “Not 
if you could help it.” After a few questions 
some member of the board might hit on the 
pointed question, “Is it used in transportation?” 
And so on down the line until the field of possi- 
bilities becomes so limited that the last ques- 
tion, “Is it an automobile?” is asked. 





Other Popular Quiz Programs 


Information Please, Wednesday 10:30 p. m., 
CBS 


Quiz Kids, Sunday 4:00 p.m., NBC 

Quick As A Flash, Sunday 5:30 p.m., Mutual 
Professor Quiz, Thursday 7:30 p.m., ABC 
Break the Bank, Friday 9:00 p.m., ABC 
Ask Me Another, Monday 6:30 p.m., NBC 











The experts aren’t stumped too often 
but once in a while miss out on a particu- 
larly difficult subject like “the barefoot 
boy who didn’t have any shoes on.” 
“Theoretically,” says Fred Van Deventer, 
“the whole show is a process of logic and 
if you follow the processes of logic, you 
can’t miss.”’ Some listeners would probably 
agree with Van Deventer that such is the 
case while others would say that luck 
plays a major part in helping the board 
to arrive at the correct solution. Whether 
it is one or the other is of minor impor- 
tance; what is of major importance is 
that ‘““T'wenty Questions” results in an un- 
commonly entertaining half hour. The 
ingredients that go to make up a good 
show — simplicity, pace, suspense, humor, 
and good showmanship — are all there. 


T all began in Princeton, New Jersey, 

at the home of the Van Deventers. 
One Sunday the Van Deventers and a 
guest were sitting around the table after 
dinner and, as they so often do, began 
discussing quiz programs. Discussions of 
this sort had become kind of a hobby with 
them. Someone said, “What about this” 
and suggested an idea for a quiz show. 
All agreed that that wouldn’t do and then 
another said, “What about this idea,” but 
that wasn’t right either. 

This was all very astonishing to the Van 
Deventers’ guest who didn’t know quite 
what to make of it. Finally, after listening 
to a half a dozen ideas he said, “Is a radio 
quiz idea as simple as you people are 
making it sound?” He was assured that 
simplicity was the very keynote of a suc- 
cessful radio quiz program. He also got 
the impression, after a while, that think- 
ing up a single quiz idea which would 
prove to be novel and yet popular wasn’t 
the easiest thing in the world. 

Then Nancy Van Deventer, home for 


a week end from the Hewlitt School for 


Girls, which she was attending, suggested 
the old parlor game they had so often 
played. “What about animal, vegetable, 
or mineral? I don’t see any reason why 
that wouldn’t work out all right.” 

“Wait a minute,” her dad said, “why 
not.” They fooled around with the game 
for a few hours and whipped up a format 
they thought would do the trick. The 
next step was to convince the program 
department at Mutual that the idea had 
merit. 

Here Fred Van Deventer didn’t have the 
usual difficulties which beset the unknown who 
walks into a network to sell a program idea; 
he was known because of having worked with 
them as newscaster. The most important objec- 
tion raised was that no one could consistently 
guess the subjects. Van Deventer convinced 
the skeptics otherwise when, after trying for an 
hour, they couldn’t think of a subject that they 
could prevent him from arriving at within 
twenty questions. 

Four months passed before ‘#T'wenty 
Questions” was ready to be put on the 
air. During this period auditions were 
held and, finally, after several others were 
tried, Bill Slater was chosen as master of 
ceremonies. The others either gave too 
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many hints, making the game practically 
no contest, or did not keep the show 
moving at a fast enough pace. 

ILL Slater is ideally suited to being 

the quizmaster. He adds a great deal 
of zest to the program when, instead of 
giving straight yes or no answers, he takes 
advantage of every situation that is offered 
to lighten things up a bit. His quick mind 
and natural sense of timing are responsible 
for most of the humor and sparkle that 
makes this program so popular. 

Slater, after graduating West Point in 
1924, became a high school English and 
mathematics instructor in his home town 
of Parkersburg, W. Va. From there he 
went on to join the faculty of the New 
York Military Academy. It was his lec- 
tures that led him into radio. One of his 
students, son of a prominent radio execu- 
tive of Minneapolis, suggested to his father, 
‘Why not let Mr. Slater do your football 
broadcasts? He knows the game in and 
out and he’s talking all the time anyway?” 

“That boy’s dad believed in making 
radio announcers just like they used to 
teach kids how to swim,” says Slater. “He 
literally ‘threw me in.’ Knowing nothing 
at all about radio, I went in and took the 
assignment of broadcasting the opening- 
season double header, and I talked and 
talked from one o’clock until after six. I 
had no time to have mike fright, and I’ve 
never had the opportunity to after that. 
And believe it or not that first program 
was sponsored.” 

That assignment brought many others. 
His first network broadcast was the 1933 
Army-Navy football game. His remark- 
able microphone technique earned him a 
lasting reputation and in 1934 he became 
sportscaster for the National Broadcasting 
Company, covering all major football 
games, track meets and boxing bouts, His 
fame spread to the newsreels and in 1936 
he became the sports voice of Paramount 
News. His radio activity is not only in the 
sports field. In addition to being quiz- 
master on “Twenty Questions” he has 
been an on-the-scene-reporter in many out- 
standing special events which have been 
heard over the microphone and has ap- 
peared as a commentator and narrator 
on various programs. 
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sting System. 
_ Quizmaster Bill Slater is seen standing in front of the microphone at the extreme right. 





Now it can be revealed that Herb 
Polesie who provides much of the comedy 
relief on “Twenty Questions,” is the only 
egular member of the panel of experts 
who is NOT a Van Deventer. Florence 
Rinard is in real life Mrs. Fred Van De- 
venter and fifteen year old Bobby McGuire 
is known by his friends to be Mr. and Mrs. 
Van Deventer’s son Bobby. The auditions 
proved to the satisfaction of Mutual’s 
program department that this was the best 
combination to be found. 


Fred Van Deventer attended Tipton 
High School in Indiana and then went 
on to Butler University. After But'er he 
became a roving newspaper reporter and 
traveled throughout the country. It was 
a short step from that to radio and news- 
casting. He met Florence Rinard in 
Chicago where his sister was singing in 
the National High School Chorus. Two 
months later they were married, and Mrs. 
Van Deventer gave up her career. She is 
an accomplished pianist who at the age 
of twelve was teaching others. Son Bobby 
is a freshman at Princeton High School 
and bears the distinction of being the only 
juvenile to compete with adults regularly 
on a radio quiz show. He is a Life Scout 
and though he is worried about his swim- 
ming, hopes some day to become an Eagle. 
One of his hobbies (which stands him in 
good stead on “Twenty Questions”) is 
reading the World Almanac. He likes 
camping and hiking and is a good marks- 
man with a rifle or revolver. 

Bob Martin is the producer of the show. No 
rehearsals are held but one of his duties is to 
help Slater select the list of subjects to be used 
on the broadcast. This means he must read 
through hundreds of letters. Another of his 


many duties is to see to it that a well-known 
guest performer is present at each broadcast. 





Award to be Presented 


Because of its unique record of achieve- 
ment as a novel quiz program, DRAMATICS 
MAGAZINE witl present a special award to 
“Twenty Questions” at the conclusion of 
the broadcast of November 16th. The pres- 
entation will be made at the Mutual Studios 
in New York City by S. I. Scharer. Readers 
of this magazine are urged to listen to the 
broadcast.—Editor 











Some of these have been Jack Dempsey, Benny 
Leonard, Jeb Prouty, Jan Struthers, Robert 
Alda, and John Loder. The three most success- 
ful guests from the standpoint of playing the 
game have been Kathleen Marshall, author of 
Kitty, Henry J. Taylor, news commentator, and 
Lon Clark, who acts the part of Nick Carter 
on the air waves. 

Seeing that “Twenty Questions” finishes up 
on time is another one of the producer’s special 
assignments. In order to avoid being caught in 
the middle of a question when it is time to 
sign off, a very effective system has been worked 
out. At twenty-six minutes after eight only 
“quickies” are used. A “quicky” is a subject 
which is comparatively simple to guess because 
it is a well known person or place, but to com- 
pensate for this a time limit of one minute is 
imposed. In other words, the experts must try 
to arrive at the subject within a minute after 
Slater has told whether it is animal, vegetable, 
or mineral. This results in bringing the show 
to a taster finish. Some typical “quickies” are: 
John Bull, Anthony Eden and Eiffel Tower. 

On one “quicky”’ Bobby guessed the 
subject on the first question. When Bill 
Slater asked him how he had done it he 
replied, ““When the placard was shown to 
the studio audience, there was so much 
mixed booing and cheering that I figured 
the only animal I knew that could affect 
so many people that way was the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers.” 

At the beginning of the series Bobby 
McGuire and Herb Polesie were supposed 
to bicker with each other—a kind of 
trumped up feud intended to give a lift 
to the program. On one broadcast Bobby 
and Herb were talking together and Bill 
Slater chimed in to ask something. Bobby 
spoke up, “It’s none of your business.” 
This is just what Bobby had been coached 
to do, but so many hundreds of letters were 
received criticising Bobby for his imperti- 
nence that the whole idea was dropped. 
Now Bobby, who is a very well-behaved 
young man, will say “nothing to anyone.” 

During one broadcast Fred Van Deven- 
ter came up with the answer to an ex- 
tremely difficult question and the studio 
audience almost brought the house down 
with their applause. Bill Slater was very 
proud of Fred and piped up with, “I hope 
your wife is listening in.” “Believe me she 
is,” replied Fred — a joke which was only 
between Van Deventer and Slater since 
until now the story that Florence Rinard 
and Fred Van Deventer were man and 
wife had not been told. 


When word got out that Ronson was 
going to sponsor “Twenty Questions” after 
it had been on Mutual as a sustaining 
program for five months, many listeners 
thought that this would be another ex- 
ample of a good show which would be 
spoiled by overlong commercials. Thanks 
to Ronson the commercials are in good 
taste and take only about two and a half 
to three minutes out of the thirty — this 
compares favorably with other half hour 
programs on the air. 

If you’re interested in spending a de- 
lightful half hour without excessive com- 
mercials to spoil it tune your radio to one 
of the 232 stations that carry “Twenty 
Questions” this Saturday night at 8 
(EST). You will be well rewarded. 
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The Play of the Month sut..se2, sos 
Edited by EARL W. BLANK 


Director of Dramatics, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 


This department is designed 


produce plays of recognized 
merit. Suggestions concerning 
plays which readers should 
like to see discussed here will 
be welcomed by the Depart- 
ment Editor. 

















Staging Pygmalion 
By PATRICIA McILRATH 


Director of Dramatics, Webster Groves, Mo., High School 


Pgymalion, George Bernard Shaw's social comedy in 
five acts. (3 very small parts in Act I only); 
7 m. (3 of these in Act I only). Royalty, $25.00 first 
night. Special reduction on other four performances. 
Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Suitability 

For those schools whose dramatics stu- 
dents, as well as directors, demand an in- 
centive for really zealous endeavor, Pyg- 
malion, by George Bernard Shaw, will 
offer, as it did to us in Webster Groves 
High School, a rich opportunity. 

We presented it for a week’s run in 
March, 1945, with maximum degree of 
compensation for all involved. It was said 
by many to be the finest production of 
our series of plays, which included Ladies 
in Retirement, You Can't Take It With 
You, Watch on the Rhine, and Arsenic 
and Old Lace. The production was, to 
me, inspirational in that it afforded a 
chance to see high school youngsters rise 
to such mature development. Never did 
they respond to opportunity as they did 
to the mind of Shaw. And, to say that of 
our drama-conscious Webster students, is 
to say much. 


Plot 


The story is a familiar one; it is based on the 
Pygmalion-Galatea experiment: An egotistical 
teacher of the science of phonetics, in one of 
his frequent searches for new sounds, stumbles 
one rainy night upon the cockney Eliza Doolittle. 
A conversation ensues; little does the self-sat- 
isfied Higgins realize that the next day Eliza 
will present herself and all her worldly wealth 
that she may be taught “to speak like a lady 
in a flower shop.” The decision of Higgins to 


of character change which results, together with 
the problem presented by a certain affinity each 
feels for the other, constitutes a really provoc- 
ative play for audience as well as actors. 


Directing 

Any enterprising director will be chal- 
lenged by Pygmalion. Between set con- 
struction and rehearsing, one’s mind and 
time will be fully occupied. 

The first act, with rain, lightning, cab 
sounds, and much “ad libbing” by the 
crowd is really more complicated than it 
seems in that each of the minor characters 
—some without definite lines—must play 
a very major part in the spontaneity of 
the scene. There are definite contrasts in 
the tempo of the short scene that require 
much rehearsal. All characters may need 
help with the English accent; and Eliza’s 
cockney may need special aid on the di- 
rector’s part. The progressive change in 
Eliza’s speech and_ general behavior 
through the five acts will undoubtedly 
need an earnest guidance. In regard to 
cutting, I followed the general Webster 
tradition; we cut nothing unless there is 
vulgarity unnecessary to plot or character 
development. I do cut that if it is non- 
essential, because I deplore the modern 
and unconscious tendency to play up vul- 
garity. However, I debate carefully before 
cutting. We presented this play intact. 


Student Directors 


Fifty-four students worked daily upon 
this play in their set tasks during the five 
weeks in which we’ used to produce Pyg- 
malion. At Webster, students have their 
assigned tasks as managers of: Business, 
Publicity, Costumes, and House; we have 





undertake the ordeal, and the keen delineation 





our student lighting technicians, make-up 








Act III of Pygmalion showing Mrs. Higgins’ drawing room. Seen in the picture (left to right) 
are Don Rathbun Louann Smith, Hugh Lambert, Jeannette Chrisco, Maxine Shelton, Betty 
O’Brien, Nancy Lee Nanses, and Wesley Crawford. 
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Patricia Mcllrath 


This is the second appearance that Shaw 
is making in these pages; some time ago an 
article on Candida appeared. However, this 
is the first all-high-school production of a 
Shaw play discussed here. It is gratifying to 
note the student enthusiasm for this excel- 
lent classic, as indicated in Miss Mcllrath’s 
article. 

Miss Mellrath is working on her Master’s 
degree at Northwestern University. She is 
in charge of the drama group of the Chicago 
campus. Before going to Webster Groves, 
Missouri, Miss Mcellrath taught in Batavia, 
Illinois, and Houston, Missouri. She has her 
Bachelor’s degree from Grinnell College in 
Iowa and has studied at the University of 
Missouri and at the University of Kansas City. 

I should like to suggest that the book, 
Manual of Foreign Dialects for Radio, Stage 
and Screen, by Lewis and Marguerite Her- 
man, published by the Ziff-Davis Publishing 
Company of New York. be used in studying 
Cockney speech.—E. W. Blank. 











artists, property mistresses, stage designers, 
stage manager, sound technicians, adver- 
tising manager, and, vastly important, 
stage crew. A student director worked di- 
rectly with me, and showed excellent 
acumen all the while. 


Set Design and Construction 


Our three sets, constructed entirely by dra- 
matic students, were designed by a senior, 
Patricia Horch, who in her two years of dra- 
matics in high school, designed ten workable 
sets for outstanding plays. Her efficiency was 
so apparent that she has accepted a lucrative 
position with the St. Louis Community Play- 
house group as a set designer for this year with 
the stipulation that she may also enroll as a 
freshman in Washington University in St. Louis. 

For Act I, we had standard flats, hinged to- 
gether in three-folds to represent the portico of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. Columns and 
a fifteen foot, three step unit added to the 
realistic impression. Miss Horch herself painted 
the Cathedral doors. 

For Act II, Higgins’ laboratory, we prepared 
a set, purely for experimental purposes, darken- 
ing it of course to give the appearance of age. 
These too were hinged together in three-folds 


' to lighten the task of the stage crew. Moldings 


and baseboards were attached to flats. Ceiling 
was lowered to place, and chandelier raised to 
place by a pulley system from the flies. Huge 
double doors were set in the back wall, with 
entrance two steps higher than the stage floor 
level. 

Act III, the drawing room scene, was simple 
because of our small backstage area and the 
obvious necessity for stacking and quick scene 
changes throughout the five acts—each time a 
change. In this play the stage crew really func- 
tioned all the time, and how they did love it! 
Dignity to the set was added by the warm green 
walls enhanced by white panelling effect pro- 
duced by gluing half-rounds upon the flats in 
desired places. A twelve-foot window in the 
back wall was lovely with gold draperies and 
soft white curtains. Students constructed a 
matching gold round ottoman for use at approxi- 
mately center stage. This set was also con- 
structed in three-folds, molding and baseboard 
attached. The way in which our stage crew 
responded to exact tasks and efficient, noiseless 
changes was inspiring to me as I watched, a 
member of the audience as. I always am during 
the week of production. ‘ 


Rehearsal 

We rehearsed every day of the week, 
excepting Sunday and some Saturdays, in 
two-hour periods, either afternoon or eve- 
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ning; the complete production schedule 
was posted the first week, stating hours, 
date, and scene to be rehearsed, and the 
requirements as to memorization. Attend- 
ance at all rehearsals was an absolute re- 
quirement. Each day had to count. 


Casting 


Eliza Doolittle. Be certain of the fact that 
this is an intelligent girl. Shaw is not easy to 
interpret. Be sure of a tremendous flexibility 
of body, for she must throw herself around in 
a quite uninhibited fashion before she acquires 
her “manners.” Look for an actress who uses 
her eyes beautifully and subtly. Demand ex- 
treme sensitivity. If you can get one with 
extreme good looks, of a reserved dignified type, 
your task will be that much easier. Always the 
audience must sympathize with her. Be sure 
she knows cockney, or will be able to acquire 
it easily. 

Professor Higgins. Look for extreme sensi- 
tivity, flexibility of body, a fine English accent, 
strong voice projection, a lively imagination. He 
must be sophisticated, conceited, and stubborn, 
yet have qualities which might enable Eliza to 
fall in love with him as she does. These two 
must be well nigh perfectly cast or your show 
stands very little chance. 

Colonel Pickering. A genial soul; may be 
played as a rather old man, or just Higgins’ age. 
We played him somewhat older; fine English 
accent, a characteristic English reserve, a con- 
trast to Higgins’ bombastic activity. A gentle 
person, one who places women ona pedestal. In- 
wardly amused and yet critical of Higgins’ atti- 
tudes. An extremely important character, and 
must contrast with Higgins. 

Mrs. Pearce. Middle-aged; used to Higgins’ 
eccentricities. but still frequently disgusted with 
his actions. Quite hopelessly devoted to taking 
care of a spoiled phonetics teacher, whom she 
considers very intelligent, almost a genius. Very 
down to earth. A sharp tongue. Exasperated 
much of the time. Registers an amazement 
which the audience will also feel much of the 
time. An extremely good part worth lots of 
attention. 

Alfred Doolittle. Red-faced, husky, in his 
fifties, dirty through most of the play, extreme 
cockney in speech, yet possessed with an ex- 
tremely keen intellect. Some of the finest lines 
of the play are delivered by Doolittle, in very 
long speeches which must be sustained through- 
out. I put one of my most capable actors in 
this, and he was a boon to the show. I think 
a large man is better for the part. Must memo- 
rize well. Great possibility for strong voice 
projection—the more becoming, the better. 

It goes without saying that all must be 
cooperators in the best sense since, without 
that, one can do very little. The remaining 
characters, very important too, are all rather 
self-explanatory. 


Lighting 

Acts I, II, III, and V had general light- 
ing on the six-area plan. We used six baby 
spots, and our twelve fine-beam spots, and 
had several lighting rehearsals of each act 
to be sure of the areas. We also used the 
footlights rather low on rheostat. Keep 
light away from the top of the walls. 
Watch motivating lights. We lighted back- 
ground areas with strip lights. Act IV we 
had dimly lighted with only the fireplace 
burning, the hallway lighted from back- 
stage, and a small lamp burning. We 
stressed a blue light in this scene. Need- 
less to say, all spots, in all scenes, had 
gelatines. Foots were on dimly in this 
scene also. 


Costuming 
We rented period costumes from St. 
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Louis Costume Company, 504 Broadway, 
St. Louis, Missouri. We tried to be in the 
1900 period of costuming, as nearly as 
possible. Eliza had five changes of cos- 
tume, though only four are necessary ; 
Doolittle must have two; Higgins and 
Pickering, two. 


Make-up 


Eliza, Young, progressively more attractive; 
Act I completely unkempt; Act II, at least 
clean and combed; Act III, very presentable, 
even beautiful; Act IV, beautiful as any young 
lady could be. Youthful make-up. 

Higgins. Approximately in his thirties, or 
thereabouts. A few indications of make-up to 
take him out of the twenties. Otherwise straight. 

Doolittle. A strong make-up job necessary; 
red nose, red face, grayed hair, dirty all over on 
first appearance; completely changed in Act V 
when he is the “gentleman,” and grieved to be 
so. Then still ruddy, but attractively groomed 
and grayed. Middle aged. Moustached through- 
out. Unshaven Act II. ; 

Mrs. Pearce. Middle aged; attractive for her 
age; well-groomed; lined and grayed. Hair 
pulled back. 

Pickering. We had him about fifty or fifty-five, 
and completely grayed; we gave him a fine 
goattee, with whiskers from the sideburns all 
around. He was almost white headed and white 
bearded, and made quite a lovable appearance. 
Quite, quite English. 

The rest are self-explanatory, enabling you to 
let your make-up imagination run wild. 


Expenses 


Our expenses, costumes, posters, postal- 
card advertising for the whole St. Louis 
area, programs, lumber, paint, rental of 
two chandeliers, rug, grand piano, old- 
fashioned speech-recording machine (not 
necessary), wall paper, photographs for 
publicity in St. Louis and Webster papers, 
and make-up, came within our depart- 
mental budget—and amounted to a little 
over two hundred dollars. It must be re- 
membered that the royalty came to one 
hundred dollars, and is included in that 
total. Box-office receipts easily covered 
that and more, making way for begin- 
ning expenses on another production. We 
manage our own budget; and, though our 
aim is not to make money, common sense 
has always made us know that a sound 
financial system is a fine basis for superior 
productions and_ superior confidence 


among all concerned. We do not go into 
the “red”! 


Results 


Our audience, both student and adult, 
was appreciative of our production. No 
one said that it was too advanced for 
student interpretation. Everyone went 
away thinking—because Shaw is always 
provocative. I saw all students concerned 
unconsciously grow intellectually through 
work on this play. 

Yet I also saw growing youngsters— 
they ranged from sixteen to eighteen years 
of age—working together and playing to- 
gether, hours at a time, contentedly. They 
were off the streets, minds tremendously 
occupied, having. the time of their lives. 
And their pride in a very successful en- 
deavor was something to see. 


December issue: Julius Caesar. 
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WINDOW PANES 


(Continued from page 11) 
picks it up and brings it to her grandmother.) 

Prudence: I declare, Grandma, doesn’t this 
look like my cousin Ted? Only Ted’s much 
handsomer of course with those fine side 
whiskers of his. 

Grandma Mohun: Well, I'll be sworn if you 
ain’t right, Prudence; only I hold he’s hand- 
somer than Ted. I never did hold with those 
whiskers. (She crosses to hand the picture to 
Mrs. Cummings, moving behind to look at it 
over her shoulder.) He wouldn’t be a Larrimore, 
would he, ma’am? 

Mrs. Cummings: No, but I believe his mother 
was a Larrimore. He’s John Theodore Cum- 
mings, Captain of the Third Marines; at least 
—he was. 

Mrs. Dashell: You received the notice? (She 
speaks quietly, rising as she does so.) 

Mrs. Cummings: Two days ago; but I can’t 
believe it— I can’t believe it! They tell me 
he died on an island far away; an island none 
of you ever heard of; but that doesn’t mean 
anything—just words on paper. Do you think 
it’s true? Is he really dead? (She searches 
their eyes—these women who have known it 
before her.) 

Grandma Mohun: We wouldn’t be here if it 
weren’t. (Mrs. Cummings holds the picture to 
her and turns her head away. Mrs. Dashell 
and Prudence move to the curtain, passing close 
by.) That’s right—cry; it’s best for you if you 
can. We'll be close to you here in this room; 
remember that. 

(The three women slip out silently through 
the curtain. Mrs. Cummings turns slowly and 
sees that they are gone.) 

Mrs. Cummings: Thank you; I won’t forget 
—I won’t forget. 

(Her eyes come back to the window, she is 
rising and moving toward it as the curtain 
closes.) 

The End. 


= 
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Best Thespian Honor Roll 


Season of 1945-46 


John Vance, Troupe 2, Senior High School, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

Lloyd Cunningham, Troupe 5, Plant City, Fla., 
High School. 

Bobby Strickland, Troupe 8, Edison High 
School, Miami, Fla. 

Nancy Noonan, Marguerite O’Malley, Troupe 
11, St. Clara Academy, Sinsinawa, Wisc. 
Dee Downard, Lloyd Walker, Troupe 14, 

Hailey, Ida., High School. 

Catherine Kaminski, Barbara Pekar, Troupe 15, 
Roger Ludlowe High School, Fairfield, Conn. 

Martha Gaskins, Troupe 16, Harrisburg, II1., 
Twp. High School. 

Patty Schoonover, Gerald Hansen, Troupe 17, 
Aurora, Nebr., High School. 

Myrna Lewis, June Thorp, Troupe 21, Ben 
Davis High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Barbara Smith, Lois Anne Nelson, Troupe 25, 
Spanish Fork, Utah, High School. 

Alice Frances Trotten, Troupe 27, Morgan- 
town, W. Va., High School. 

John Haddox, Troupe 30, Clendenin, W. Va., 
High School. 

Beth Bowle, Troupe 32, 
School 

Shirley Smith, Troupe 33, Fort Stockton, Tex., 
High School. 

Lenna Lou Powell, Troupe 34, Fairview, W. 
Va., High School. 

Grace Hemphill, Myla Jean Jones, Jerry Thur- 
man, Troupe 37, Centennial High School, 
Pueblo, Colo. 

Richard Hipskind, Troupe 38, Wabash, Ind., 
High School. 

John Bickmore, Maxine Petterborg, Troupe 39, 
Senior High School, Preston, Ida. 

Jack Gaston, Troupe 42, El Drado, Ark., High 
School. 

A. A. Jones, David Wolff, Troupe 45, Kilgore, 
Tex., High School. 

Joanne Jackson, John Harshbarger, Troupe 47, 
Newton, Kans., High School. 
Bethene McNealy Harry Litus, 
Emmet, Ida., High School. 
Marilyn Stevens, Troupe 53, Washington Gard- 

ner High School Albion, Mich. 

David Sohn, James Spicer, Troupe 57, Colum- 
bus, Ind. High School. 

Sue Saunders, James Reich, Troupe 60, Boulder, 
Colo., High School. 

Carol Stiles, Arden Morris, Troupe 61, 
Whitley, Ind., High School. 

Jim Pejeau, Troupe 65, Rocky River, Ohio, 
High School. 

Carl Schoman, Donald Steiner, Troupe 66, 
John H. Lehman High School, Canton, Ohio. 

Loa Joy Shapman, Geraldine Dunn, Troupe 67, 
Rigby, Ida., High School. 


De'ta, Colo., High 


Troupe 52, 


South 





Jim Connor, Dorothy Hamilton, Troupe 69, 
Senior High School, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Greg Smith, Chuck Greenbaum, Janet Forbes, 
Troupe 7U, Laramie, Wyo., High School. 
Bill Michilinie, Troupe 72, Alderson, W. Va., 
High School. 

Ann Voulo, Margie Young, Troupe 74, Mid- 
dieton, N. Y., High School. 

Sheila Darwin, John Ross, Troupe 76, Lewis- 
ton, Ida., Senior High School. 

Patricia Brewer, Jane Dwiggens, Troupe 78, 
Hot Springs, Ark., High School. 

Gene Clark, Betty Jo McKay, Troupe 82, Eto- 
wah, Tenn., High School. 

Donald Satiler, Betty Leidtke, Troupe 83, Lem- 
mon, S. Dak., High Schoo!. 

Marjorie Skelton, Betty Bates, Troupe 84, 
Princeton, W. Va., High School. 

Maymie Heinss, Troupe 86, York Agricultural 
Institute, Jamestown, Tenn. 

George Kovach, Wanda Hull, Troupe 89, Jr.- 
Sr. High School, Struthers, Ohio. 

Luise Ziegler, Troupe 91, Isaac C. Elston Higi 
School, Michigan City, Ind. 

Jerrol Boyer, Dale Law, Troupe 92, Springville, 
Utah, High School. 

Ward Ohrman, Betsy Ault, Troupe 94, York 
Community School, Elmhurst, II. 

Nancy Amick, Troupe 95, Gettysburg Pa., High 
School. 

Tom Godby, Troupe 96, Chapmanville, W. Va., 
High School. 

Dolores Becker, Troupe 98, Fayetteville, N. Y., 
High School. 

Nancy Cain, Troupe 99, Weston, W. Va., High 


School. 

Dolores Miller, Richard Vicario, Troupe 100, 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, High School. 

Keith Knott Kenneth Johnson, Troupe 106, 
Champaign, Ill., High School. 

Donald Reed, Troupe 107, Newport, Vt., City 
High School. 

Phillis Wyman, Rosetta Sherwood, Troupe 109, 
Liberty, N. Y., High School. 

Sylvia Arnold Troupe 110, New Hampton, 
Iowa, High School. 

Maxine Hoggan, Raymond Connally, Troupe 
111, Burley, Ida., Sr. High School. 

Bob White, Troupe 112, Norfolk, Nebr., Sr. 
High School. 

Berta Cates, Troupe 113, Omak, Wash., High 
School. 

Jimmy Handley, Troupe 115, Ceredo-Kenova 
High School Kenova, W. Va. 

Frank Sandifer Beryl Adamson, Troupe 120 
South Side High School, Rockville Centre, 

Y 


N. Y. 
Hettie Murphy, Troupe 121, Stonewall Jackson 
High Sch« School, Charleston, W. Va. 











Scene from Snafu presented by the York Community High School, Elmhurst, III. (Thespian 


Troupe 94). 
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Directed by Doris E. White. 


Jack Lawson, Carlton Soppersmith, Troupe 122, 
Newport News, Va., High School. 

George Znaidousky Troupe 123, Laconia, 
N. H., High School. 

Joy Freas, Frank Thomas, Troupe 127, Salem, 
N. J., High School. 

Mattie Lee Darsey, Troupe 129, Grapeland, 
Tex., High School. 

Jack Trendler, Ethel Smith, Troupe 130, Army 
& Navy Academy, Carlsbad, Calif. 

Marjorie Moles, Troupe 133, Shenandoah, Ia., 
High School. 

Sam Parker, Troupe 134, Meridian, Miss., Jr.- 
Sr. High School. 

Doris Perdue, Dottie Lambert, 
Bramwell, W. Va., High School. 

Colleen Camp, Hortense Reuthinger, Troupe 
138, Martin High School, Laredo, Tex. 

Earl Hawkins, Troupe 139, Bradford, Ill., Twp. 
High School. 

Betty Upton, Cecil Legg, Jr., Troupe 140, Nut- 
tall High School, Lookout, W. Va. 

Peter Hotton, David Williams, Troupe 141, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., High Schook 

Dorothy Chitwood, Don Blottie, Troupe 14, 
Bloomington, Ia., High School. 

James Reichley, Joel Fleming, Troupe 143, 
Pottsville, Pa., High School. 

Mary DeLano, Moselle Palmer, Troupe 145, 
Fassifern School for Girls, Hendersonville, 


Troupe 137 


> 


N. C. 

Richard Hodgson, Richard Stolley, Troupe 146, 
Pekin, Ill., Community High School. 

Golda Rumford, Troupe 148, San Bernardino, 
Calif., High School. 

Annie Lee Gunn, Dorothy Johnson, Troupe 149, 
Paragould Ark., High School. 

Bonnie Huesman, Lois Lee, Troupe 154, Holmes 
High School, Covington, Ky. 
Edith Elam, Jack Tusher, Troupe 157, Liberty 
Memorial High School, Lawrence, Kans. 
Jim Friend, Pauline Clausen, Troupe 159, 
Harlan, la., High School. 

Betty Cox, Bob Downs, Troupe 161, 
Ill., High School. 

Stella Goldfine, Charles Holt, Troupe 162, 
Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, Kans. 

Betsy Rainey, Troupe 163, Harbor High School, 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Mary Katherine Thomason, Troupe 165, Albert- 
ville, Ala., High School. 

Lettye Jean Cleva, Fred Chandler, Troupe 168, 
Logan, W. Va., High School. 

Margaret Warren, Troupe 172, Arkadelphia, 
Ark., High School. 

Elizabeth Arnholt, Troupe 173, Central High 
School, Bellevue, Ohio. 

Chares Rector, Troupe 174, Iron Mountain, 
Mich., Sr. High School. 

Joyce Ammerman, Troupe 177, Orlando, Fila., 
Sr. High School. 
Richard Oberlin, Keith Rigdon, Troupe 178, 
Washington High School, Massillon, Ohio. 
Mary Atteberry, Troupe 179, Missouri, Valley, 
Ia., High School. 

John Rice, Troupe 180, Tuscola, Ill., Communi- 
ty High School. 

Charles Waddington, Troupe 184, Bloom Twp.., 
High School, Chicago Heights, Ill. 

Elaine Bailey, J. W. Pilley, Troupe 186, Messick 
High School, Memphis, Tenn. 

Eleanor Dubois, Joseph Bonk, Troupe 187, 
Brownsville, Pa., Sr. High School. 

Eddie Maynard, Ray Ferrell, Troupe 189, Mag- 
nolia High School, Matewan, W. Va. 

Charles Cromwell, Troupe 190, Coeur’ d’Alene, 
Ida., High School. 

Robert L. Worster, Troupe 192, Keokuk, Ia., 
Sr. High School. 

Jack Lepley, Troupe 195, Fort Benton, Mont., 
High School. 

William Mason, Bosworth Johnson, Jr., Troupe 
200, Charleston, W. Va., High School. 

Jerry Jordan, Troupe 205, Bolton High School, 
Alexandria, La. 

Patricia Sayre, Richard Lawson, Troupe 207, 
Mount Vernon, Wash., Union High School. 

R. G. Wolf, Martha May, Troupe 209, Knox- 
ville, la., High School. 

Helen Johnson, Lenora Bachman, Troupe 21% 
Topeka, Kans., High School. 


Urbana, 
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A Theatre Guild Production 


Che INNOCENT VOYAGE 


3 Act play; 5 w, 10 m, extras; | basic set; by Paul Osborn dramatized from the novel 


"A High Wind in Jamaica,"’ by Richard Hughes 


"The Guild scores again'' was the lead on the 
New York Herald Tribune review of the Theatre 
Guild's beautiful production of this play. ''Chil- 
dren capture a pirate ship in charming Innocent 
Voyage," read the heading on the New York Daily 
News’ review. Here at last is an intelligent and 
worthwhile play of and for young people. It is 
easy to produce, with wonderful opportunities 
for any director, and glorious parts for your cast. 
It concerns the delightful adventures of a group 


Price 75c per copy—Released everywhere 


| 


| 


of young people when their ship is captured by 
a group of pirates. The hilarious difficulties con- 
fronting the pirates when they try to handle the 
young ones makes wonderful ''theatre."' This play 
is especially for the director who wants a play 
that is ‘different,’ and tnat while easy to pro- 
duce, has value and meaning. It is lit with bright 
colors and vivid action that your audience will 


never forget. 


Royalty on application 





"The Innocent Voyage a dramatic triumph .. . 


matic conviction.'—New York World Telegram. 





BURNS MANTLE CHOSE THIS PLAY AS ONE OF THE TEN BEST OF THE YEAR 


strange, gripping, and poignant. . 
feat that it amounts to a triumph of genius, sensitivity, and vision . . 


This newest play of the season is an engrossing, amusing, and curiously moving show. The Theatre Guild 
has still another hit on its hands.'"—New York Herald Tribune. 

"lf what you like in the theatre encompasses the gentler humors, good feeling, and imigination, you will 
be going to see Paul Osborn's ''The Innocent Voyage .—New York Daily News. 


. is so extraordinary a 
. has warmth, tenderness, insight and dra- 
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Foster as Susan Blake and Gordon Berger as Spud Erwin in a performance of Ever Since 


Eve at the Wayne, Mich., High School (Troupe 670), with Letha A. Rice as director. 





Freda Schumer, Robert Eller, Troupe 211, 
Glendo, Wyo., High School. 

Gayle Wert, Troupe 214, Carlisle, Pa., High 
School. 

Frank Heite, Troupe 217, Cristobal, Canal 
Zone, High School. 

Paul Murphy, Troupe 218, Mannington, 
W. Va,. High School. 

Mary Ann Metzger, Doris Jean Anderle, 
Troupe 219, Pana, Ill., Twp. High School. 
La Verne Haase, Troupe 220, Willoughby, 

Ohio, Union High School. 

Stewart Higgs, Beverly Coon, Troupe 221, Ha- 
vana, Ill., Community High School. 

Jack Rehm, Troupe 222, Nampa, Ida., High 
School. 

Jeanne Reilly, Bernard Krizan, Troupe 223, 
Community High School, Bradley, IIl. 

John Towns, Troupe 224, Louisa Co. High 
School, Mineral, Va. 

Nancy McCullough, John Sosomon, Troupe 
225, Lincoln, Ill., Community High School. 

Charles Moorhead, Troupe 226, Washington 
Irving High School, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Darlene Loos, Jack Davis, Troupe 228, Oska- 
loosa, Iowa, Senior High School. 

Janne Tyler, Troupe 229, Fort Madison, Ia., 
High School. 

Betty Lou Knight, Troupe 230, Fort Hill High 
Shool, Cumberland, Md. 

Betty Ramsey, Kathleen Sebrell, Troupe 231, 
Alliance, Ohio, Sr. High School. 

Mary Ann Payne, Ina Mae Hankins, Troupe 
232, Rosedale High School, Kansas City, 
Kans. 

Betty Kay Bell, Troupe 234, Hays, Kans., 
High School. 

Bailey Reed, Troupe 236, Cairo, Ill., High 
School. 

Jean Edwards, Ray Perkins, Troupe 237, 
Iaeger, W. Va., High School. 

Barbara Johnson, Troupe 238, Oil City, Pa., 
Sr. High School. 

Wesley House, Troupe 239, Cedar City, Utah, 
High School. 

George Morris, Ray Simmons, Troupe 240, 
Lubbock, Tex., Sr. High School. 

Carl Johnson, Leon Horn, Troupe 241, Mi- 
amisburg, Ohio, High School. 

Bert Herman, Troupe 242, Edgemont, S. Dak., 
High School. 

Robert D. Graham, Troupe 245, Vandalia, 
Ill... Community High School. 

Eric Juel, Troupe 248, Rock Springs, Wyo., 
High School. 

Connie Lou Rector, Troupe 253, Ravenswood, 
W. Va., High School. 

Myron Rubinstein, Troupe 254, B.M.C. Dur- 
fee High School, Fall River, Mass. 

Betty Jo Franzman, Troupe 255, Cannelton, 
Ind., High School. 

Dorothy Jallo, Edward Ferdinand, Troupe 257, 
Hazelton, Pa., Sr. High School. 

Charles Cox, Troupe 258, Ensley, Ala., High 
Central High School. 
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Anne Carraher, Troupe 259, Canton, N. Y., 
School. 

Henry Neal Troy, Martha Joyce Fitzgerald, 
Troupe 260, Big Creek High School, War, 
W. Va. 

Gerald Buck, Joyce Carter, Troupe 261, Fair- 
mont, Minn., High School. 

Mark Jorgensen, Troupe 263, Washington 
High School, Litchfield, Minn. 

Tom Witt, Troupe 264, Parkersburg, W. Va., 
High School. 

Jeanne Cooper, Troupe 265, Bakersfield, Calif., 
East High School. 

Eleanor White, Douglas Dupen, Troupe 266, 
Sacramento, Calif., High School. 

Betty Ann Jensen, Troupe 267, Cheney, Wash., 
High School. 

Deloris Kapperman, Norman Geyer, Troupe 
269, Boonville, Ind., High School. 

Irene Teske, Troupe 270, Merrill, Wis., High 
School. 

Jeanine Loiseau, Bonnie Marolf, Troupe 271, 
Pasco, Washington, High School. 

Audrey Koch, Sylvester Maggio, Troupe 276, 
Mineola, N. Y., High School. 

Veda Mae Ebert, Troupe 278, Onarga, IIl., 
Twp. High School. 

Nancy Wood, Troupe 281, Trenton, N. J., 
Central High School. 

Bob Calvin, Roy Carlson, Troupe 282, John 
Greer High School, Hoopeston, III. 

Virginia Ann Raney, Agnes Dougherty, Troupe 
283, Knoxville, Tenn., High School. 

Grace Lee Boggess, Troupe 284, Philippi, 
W. Va., High School. 

Margaret Gillespie, Annabelle Compton, 
Troupe 285, Clear Fork High School, Cal- 
cord, W. Va. 

Charlotte Hansen, Troupe 288, A. D. Johnston 
High School, Bessemer, Mich. 

Mildred McCowan, Carol Penock, Troupe 289, 
San Juan Union High School, Fair Oaks, 
Calif. 

Wayne Shipley, Katherine Sue Miullinax, 
Troupe 292, Olney, Ill., Twp. High School. 

Patricia Stuart, Troups 297, Williamstown, W. 
Va., High School. 

Herbert Lambert, Jacqueline Burley, Jean 
Powell, Troupe 299, Moundsville, W. Va., 
High School. 

Mary Elizabeth Brigance, Franklin Bredger, 
Troupe 301, Marked Tree, Ark., High 
School. 

Kenneth Kauhahn, Troupe 302, 
S. Dak., Central High School. 
Shirley Rasch., Richard Stiles, Troupe 305, 

West Valley High School, Millwood, Wash. 

Newell Giles, Patricia Wallace, Troupe 308, 
Darien, Conn., High School. 

Eugene Springer, Josephine Rund, Troupe 309, 
J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, IIl. 

Betty Wickre, Troupe 313, Wessington Springs, 
S. D., High School. 

Jack Jennings, Emma McNuelty, Troupe 315, 
Corning, Ia., Ind. High School. 


Madison, 


Lois Scendler, Troupe 321, H. B. Plant High 
School, Tampa, Fla. 

Charles W. Detjen, Troupe 322, Clayton, Mo., 
High School. 
Hazel Higgens, Troupe 323, Lovington, IIl., 
Twp. High School. 
Bob Hatton, Troupe 325, Central Union High 
Yvonne Miskall, Troupe 319, East Liverpool, 
Ohio, High School. 
School, El Centro, Calif. 

Fredeick Kent, Troupe 327, Miami, Fla., High 
School. 

Maryanne Slack, Troupe 329, Colfax, Wash., 
High School. 

Gerry Erickson, Helen Robinson, Troupe 330, 
Watertown, S. D., High School. 

Betty Joan Smith, Troupe 331, Masontown, 
W. Va., High School. 
Bob Reinhart, All Griffith, Troupe 332, Upper 
Arlington High School, Columbus, Ohio. 
Karleen Horton, Troupe 335, Amarillo, Tex., 
Sr. High School. 
Janis Crilly, Troupe 337, Superior, Nebr., High 
School. 

Patricia Noah, Troupe 338, Adamson High 
School, Dallas, Tex. 

John Stotts, Troupe 340, Searcy, Ark., High 
School. 

Norma Gintz, Troupe 342, Dover, Ohio, High 
School. 

Allan M. Black, Troupe 344, Cortez, Colo., 
Union High School. 

Phyllis Keane, Troupe 348, Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., Central High School. 

Gretchen Hostermann, Milton Hughes, Troupe 
352, Robbinsdale, Minn., Sr. High School. 

Jeanette Griffin, Max Randolph, Troupe 353, 
Abilene, Tex., High School. 

Malcolm Norwood, Troupe 355, Drew, Miss., 
High School. 

Doris Marzean, Troupe 356, Grand Ledge, 
Mich., High School. 

Patricia Loutzenhiser, Robert Musser, Troupe 
358, Salem, Ohio, High School. 

Russ Kair, Troupe 359, Lyons Sr. High School, 
Clinton, Iowa. 

Jon Shyberg, Troupe 362, Moorhead, Minn., 
High School. 

Phyllis Cass, Warren Peterson, Troupe 364, 
Jamestown, N. Y., High School. 

Louise Bryan, Albert Krupnick, Troupe 365, 
Science Hill High School, Johnson City, 


Tenn. 

Dunlap Peebles, Troupe 367, Jackson, Miss., 
Central High School. 

Suzanne Nesbitt Troy, Troupe 368, Geneva, 
Ohio, High School. 

Don Ulrich, Troupe 370, Cheyenne, Wyo., 
High School. 

Wanda Lee Newton, Darrell Alleman, Troupe 
372, Wellsburg, W. Va., High School. 
Phyllis Potter, Troupe 374, The Dalles, Ore., 

High School. 

William McClaren, Troupe 384, Custer, S. D., 
High School. 

Gary Nefzger, Troupe 394, Buhl, Ida., High 
School. 

Mary Lou Main, Freda Wood, Troupe 395, 
Moravia, Ia., High School. 

Marian Mellinger, Troupe 398, Leetonia, Ohio, 
High School. 

Harriet Burgess, Bonnie Cockerill, Troupe 400, 
Ed. Lee McClain High School, Greenfield, 
Ohio. 

Mary Toney, Lowell Andrews, Troupe 403, 
Phoenix, Ariz., North High School. 

Mary L. Wentworth, Troupe 404, Kennebunk, 
Me., High School. 

Leo Burns, Troupe 405, Herbert Hoover Sr. 
High School, San Diego, Calif. 

Helen Oakley, Troupe 406, Unicoi Co. High 
School, Erwin, Tenn. 

Larry Robinson, Troupe 410, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, High School. ‘ 

Grace Smith, Troupe 411, Northampton, Mass., 
High School. 

Patricia Baker, Troupe 414, University High 
School, Bloomington, Ind. 

Don Watters, Tom Ogden, Troupe 420, Frank 
B. Willis High School, Delaware, Ohio. 
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THREE “TOP” THESPIAN PLAYS 


By FLORENCE RYERSON and COLIN CLEMENTS 


All three led the list of plays most often produced by National Thespian High Schools 
during the past few seasons. 







8 MALES 
7 FEMALES 
INTERIOR 
MODERN 
COSTUMES 


wa ace 


Patio of Nina Cassell’s home. Stage set for 


SPRING GREEN 


BOOKS 
Ml 675 CENTS 
it ROYALTY 
$25.00 





Spring Green as given by Thespian Troupe 210 


of the Topeka, Kansas, High School, with Gertrude S. Wheeler as director. 


This new comedy is the laughter-filled story of a boy whose 
father just can't understand him, and a girl whose mother under- 
stands her only too well. Nina Cassell, the charming and youth- 
ful mother of two daughters, has patriotically turned one wing of 
her rambling old residence into an apartment in order to help 
the government house the military personnel of a nearby air- 
field. When the officer in charge of construction moves in, she is 
surprised to find that he is one of her old suitors. The girls in 
the neighborhood have been atwitter over the rumor that the 
Major's family consists of a son, Newton, who must, they argue 
be terrifically dashing and sophisticated because he was born 





and brought up in New York City, and also has been recently 
expelled from a swank boarding school. When Newton arrives, 
he proves to be gentle, absent-minded, and socially awkward, 
a boy with only one interest in life—the scientific breeding of 
earthworms. How his consuming passion for his earthworms, 
including Jumbo and Salome, comes into conflict with his pas- 
sion for the prettiest girl in town, how it disrupts his father’s 
romance with Nina, and almost lands him in jail, form the plot 
of a comedy which combines quick action and delightful dia- 
logue with real emotional values. 


“A light-hearted comedy of youth, written with genuine understanding of the problems of the younger 


generation . . 


. the dialogue sparkles.’"—Los Angeles Times. 





EVER SINCE EVE 


6 Males, 5 Females. Interior. Modern Costumes 


This comedy of youth by the authors of “June Mad,” is the 
mirthful story of Susan Blake, a “career girl,” and the troubles 
which beset those two loyal musketeers, Johnny Clover and 
Spud Erwin, Editor and Business Manager of the Preston High 
School ‘‘Penguin,’’ when Susan high-pressures herself into the 
position of Assistant Editor. Before the curtain falls on the 
second act, Susan—always with the best possible intentions— 
has almost bankrupted the “Penguin,” shaken the friendship 
of the musketeers, and given them the measles. When her 
innocent enthusiasm involves all three in an illegal pin-ball 
game, which almost lands them all in jail, Johnny’s mother 
steps in and saves the day—not only for the young people, 
but also for the high-school principal and the pretty journalism 
teacher, whose lives have been disrupted by the ubiquitous 
but ever adorable Susan. 


“Excellent! Couldn't be better! Gives cast opportunity for 
good dramatic acting and gives the audience laughs, catches in 
throat and enjoyment.” 


—Miss Ellen B. Moxley, Angola High School, Angola, N. Y. 
Books, 75 cents. Royalty, $25.00 





JUNE MAD 


7 Males, 6 Females. Interior. Modern Costumes 


This sparkling comedy of modern youth is that rare thing— 
a family play written simply, yet with both humor and insight. 
The story concerns Penny Wood and Chuck Harris, the boy 
next door, as they go about the frequently difficult, but always 
amusing business of growing up. When Penny’s Uncle Mervyn, 
only five years older than she, brings Roger Van Vleck, a senior 
and a killer-diller, home from college, she forgets to be a man- 
hater and succumbs to an attack of calf love which is ten 
degrees worse than measles. In her efforts to make herself 
attractive to the fascinating Roger, she almost disrupts two 
families, but the discovery that Roger is double-crossing Mervyn 
by trying to steal his girl, brings her back to normal, and, 
incidentally, to Chuck. 


“It pleases everyone—audience, actors, director and the 
administration. Our performance was very successful.” 


—Mr. Pierre Tracy, Wilson High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Books, 75 cents. Royalty, $25.00 


French’s 1947 Complete Catalogue of Plays is Now Ready—Send for your Copy Today. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


[Founded 1830] 


25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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THREE ACT PLAYS 


ROMANTIC BY REQUEST, 4m, 5w. 


Royalty $25.00. ......... ee 
TANGLED YARN, 5m, 7w. 

I 
BLACK CAT, 5m, 5w. 

SN ee . 5 
REMEMBER YOU'RE A LADY, 4m, 6éw. 

Royalty $5.00 ......... . 50 
OBSTINATE BRIDE, 6m, éw. 

Royalty $10.00 ........ ay. 
MAYBE IT'S A MURDER, 5m, 6w. 

ree Sie 
ANGEL UNAWARES, 5m, 5w. 

Royalty $10.00 ...... 5 a 'ocosh des AP 
CURSE OF THE INCAS, 7m, 5w. 

No Royalty ... . 50 
BEAR DECEPTION, 6m, 6w, extras. 

No royalty 50 

we 


CHRISTMAS PAGEANTS 


WHEN JESUS WAS BORN IN BETHLEHEM. 
As two readers quote from the scrip- 
ture we see unfolded the actual picture 
they have just described, climaxed by 

the Nativity Scene.... ai . 75 


WHY THE CHIMES RANG. 

The old legend of the church bells 
which rang only when the perfect gift 
was placed on the altar, is now avai!- 
able in pantomine form with no royalty 
required _ ccabons Ma 

LADY OF THE CROSSROADS. 

Poor widowed Myrah places her baby 
in the empty arms of the statue, and 
it comes to life and blesses the people. .75 








ONE ACT PLAYS 


SHE'S A NEAT JOB, 7m, 5w. 


Royalty $5.00 ......... ... 0 
DARK WIND, Im, 3w. 

EE re 
ANGELA'S SURPRISE, 3m, 4w. 

ER eee .50 
WEATHER OR NO, “—" ow. 

Royalty $5.00 .............. sche aaa 
WAY STATION, 3m, Iw. 

Royalty $5.00 ........ ? . 50 
THEY CANNOT RETURN, 2m, 3w. 

Royalty $10.00 ......... 5) 
FLIGHT OF THE HERONS. 3m, 2w. 

Royalty $10.00 .... . a 
THE ROSE GARDEN, my 3w. 

Royalty $5.00 ..... Pe 
MUSHROOMS COMING uP, & women. 

No royalty ........ . 

C) 


Scene from the “O'd Gray Mare Ain’t—” 


Staged by the Mask and Candle Players, Des Moines, lowa. 


Folk comedy in one act, cast 2m, 2w. By M. M. Cox NEW READINGS 
and B. B. Boyd. 


Ezry Perkins and his wife discuss their farm affairs <n loo ey mmengalmaaias ste a 
with the “city feller” while Sally Ann practices the song) yany MOONS. Dramatic... 
“The Old Gray Mare Ain't What She Used to Be” on the RICHARD Il. Dramatic... “40 
pianny. Surprising climax makes it an ideal Contest play. THE EXILE, aie ee “40 

Royalty $5.00 Price 50c THE TOILER, Humorous................. .35 

THE TRAVEL TALK, Humorous........... .40 

THUNDER AND LIGHTNING......... 40 

Send for NEW Catalog HENRY AND THE UNICOPTER..... 60 

ao GEORGE'S FIRST CIGAR......... 50 

POE EE. a vc cncvcccrvcadesscee 5) 

Vall OO al HT (). ATOMIC BOMB—LET'S FACE IT. 60 
RUSSIA AND THE U.S.A., Oration....... .50 

3806 Cottage Grove Des Moines 11, lowa PEACE BY LAW, Oration....... | 50 








Janet MacDonald, Troupe 421, Leetsdale, Pa., 


High School. 

Jim Emery, William Ewing, Troupe 424, Ed- 
monds, Wash., High School. 

Douglas Fulton, Troupe 425, Tucson, Ariz., Sr. 
High School. 

Dorothy Lou Hensley, Troupe 427, McLeans- 
boro, Ill., Twp. High School. 

Marjorie George, Troupe 437, Bridgeport, Ohio, 
High School. 

Cyde Hembree, Janet Beyer, Troupe 428, 
Cumberland Co. High School, Crossville, 
Tenn. 

Tom Greenlee, Bruce Ralston, Troupe 429, St. 
Clairsville, Ohio, High School. 

Roy Knapp, Anna Jo Norris, Troupe 434, 
Chowchilla, Calif., Union High School. 
Joan Bearden, Troupe 438, Morrilton, Ark., 

High School. 

Pauline Elliott, Troupe 439, McCray-Dewey 
Twp. High School, Troy, Iil. 

Robert Dubbert, Joy Bunning, Earl Warnke, 
Troupe 442, Port Clinton, Ohio, High 
School. 

Richard McBride, Dorothy Jones, Troupe 446, 
Lawrenceville, Ill., Twp. High School. 
Shirley Walton, Troupe 448, Garfield Heights, 

Ohio, High School. 

Bill Wiseley, Ruth Duttweiler, Troupe 451, 
Findlay, Ohio, High School. 

Eugene Tolboe, Rae Nelson, Troupe 454, Uni- 
versity High School, Provo, Utah. 

Keitha Goldstein, Kay Hamilton, Troupe 455, 
Benton Harbor, Mich., Sr. High School. 
Virginia Turek, Lorraine Renkowska, Troupe 
457, Felician Academy, Detroit, Mich. 
Willa Belcher, Arelene Estep, Troupe 458, 

Clay, W. Va.. Co. High School. 

Dorothy Mikitta. Earl McCovern, Troupe 461, 
Parma-Schaaf High School, Parma, Ohio. 
Dolores White, Troupe 463, Snohomish, Wash.., 

High School. 
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Helen Hatch, Troupe 464, Santa Maria, Calif., Margaret Benedetti, John Crawford, Troupe 


Union High School. 492, Sunnvside, Wash., High School. 
Dorothy Dunsworth, Troupe 465, Macomb, IIl., Elwood Norris, Troupe 493, Kiser High School, 

High School. Dayton, Ohio. 
Oscar Eubank, Leona Held, Troupe 467, Burn- Gloria Taber, Louis Waugaman, Troupe 495, 

ham High School, Sylvania, Ohio. Andrew Jackson High School, Miami, Fla. 
Flora Robinson, Troupe 468, The Franklin T. W. Hunt, Troupe 498, Lepanto, Ark., High 

School, Cedar Rapids, Ia. School. 
Bettymae Sperry, John Leonard, Troupe 469, Delores Whitford, Marjorie Sencindived, 

Wenatchee, Wash., High School. Troupe 502, Martinsburg, W. Va., High 
Catherine Hartley, Molly Katz, Troupe 470, School. 

Sidney Lanier High School, Montgomery, Lewis Shirey, Troupe 507, Lincoln High 

Ala. School, Ellwood, Penna. 
Maxine Waters, Betty Norton, Troupe 471, Audrey Hylden, Ardis Stoughton, Troupe 508, 

Lakes Charles, La., High School. Lincoln High School, Thief River Falls, 
Marilynn Herschel, Jerry Brown, Troupe 473, Minn. 

Celina, Ohio, High School. Leon Hilfman, Troupe 510, Davenport, Ia., Sr. 
James C. Fielden, Troupe 476, Ponce de Leon High School. 

High School, Coral Gables, Fla. Allen Blomquist, Troupe 512, Pocatello, Ida., 
Harry Dietrich, Troupe 477, Alpena, Mich., Sr. High School. 

Central High School. Donna Platt, Harley Joseph, Troupe 516, 
Alvin Herber, Troupe 478, Shattuck, Okla., Sarasota, Fla., High School. 

High School. Donald Simonton, Troupe 520, Wm. Penn Sr. 
Allan Jones, Nancy Gutknecht, Troupe 479, High School, York, Pa. 

Rayen High School, Youngstown, Ohio. Kathleen LeClair, Troupe 521, Bucksport, 
Tom Rigby, Henry Hopkins, Troupe 480, Me., High School. 

Idaho Falls, Ida., High School. Clayton Klies, Troupe 523, Hastings, Minn., 
Alfreda Taylor, Troupe 483, Richwood, W. High School. 

Va., High School. Charles Lough, Troupe 528, Classical High 
Richard Starner, Troupe 484, Biglerville, Pa., School, Providence, R. I. 

High School. Dorothy Hughes, Bobby Crawford, Troupe 
Doris Lund, Troupe 486, Medicine Lake, 529, Carlisle, Ky., High School. 

Mont., High School. Mary Joan Wellman, Troupe 530, Mt. St. 
John Myles, Troupe 487, Fayetteville, W. Va., Joseph, Ohio, Academy. 

High School. Betty Braxton Gordon, James Dennis, Troupe 
Eva Jean Weldon, Troupe 488, Hot Springs, 531, Magnolia High School, New Martins- 

S. D., High School. ville, W. Va. 
Ann Tarburton, Troupe 489, Dover, Dela., Bob Sturges, Troupe 537, San Jose, Calif... Sr. 

Community High School. High School. 
Jerry Buddhu, Troupe 490, David Starr Jordan Edward Dunn, Troupe 539, Warwood High 

High School, Long Beach, Calif. School, Wheeling, W. Va. 
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Robert Nelson, Troupe 
Iowa, High School. 
Joanne Whitaker, Juanita Gray, Troupe 545, 

South Kitsap High School, Port Orchard, 
Wash. 
Betty Lomenick, Troupe 
Calif., High School. 
Joseph Holtvogt, Eugene Hemmer, Troupe 
552, Elder High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gary Hill, Troupe 553, Lima, Ohio, Central 
High School. 

Norman West, Troupe 556, Roxana, IIl., Com- 
munity High School. 

Sonia Gennessen, Troupe 558, North Plainfield, 
N. J., High School. 

William Pfeffer, Troupe 561, Roosevelt High 
School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Mary Jean Rice, Troupe 563, Paris, Mo., High 
School. 
Florence Steichen, Chestleg, Baker, Academy 
of the Holy Angels, Minneapolis, Minn. 
George Elam, Jr., Rogers Francis, Troupe 573, 
Winnsbori, La., High School. 

Elizabeth Chinn, Troupe 576, Memorial High 
Clearview High School, Lorain, Ohio. 

Joseph Slate, Troupe 577, Follansbee, W. Va., 
High School. 

Theresa Bachtel, Troupe 580, Mount Marie 
Academy, Canton, Ohio. 

James Bicknell, Barbara Zick, Troupe 584, 
Saint Joseph, Mich., High School. 

Shirley Foster, Troupe 585, Muscatine, Iowa, 
High School. 

Betty Jo McQuire, Aaron Schrader, Troupe 
586, Dearborn, Mich., High School. 

Barbara Rewey, Troupe 587, Springfield, Ohio, 
Sr. High School. 

Regina Maniago, Bob Lenhard, Troupe 591, 
School, Ely, Minn. 

Betty Saffer, Troupe 594, Winchester, 
Community High School. 

Martha Brewer, Katherine Greer, Troupe 597, 
Helena, Ark., High School. 

Vance Harger, Troupe 602, Rockford, Mich., 
High School. 

Victoria Bondar, Troupe 
N. Y., High School. 

Shirley Kl'ne, Troupe 604, Eastchester High 
School, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 

Elinor Byers, Troupe 606, 
Catholic High School. 

Louise Keller, Delbert Jenkins, Troupe 608, 
Webb City, Mo., High School. 

Harriett Turner, Troupe 609, Bedford, Ind., 
High School. 

John Tomala, Troupe 611, Torrington, Conn., 
High School. 

Jean Barnum, Troupe 612, Berea, Ohio, High 
School. 

Jack Conder, Corinne Major, Troupe 615, Ot- 
tumwa, la., High School. 

Anthony Falcone, Dolores Bruno, Troupe 617, 
Bridgeport, Penna., High School. 

Velda Belville, Roger Humberger, Troupe 618, 
Shelley, Ida., High School. 
Jean Lee Throckmorton, Helen’ Hopkins, 
Troupe 619, Chariton, Ia., High School. 
Roberta Hillis, Troupe 620, Taft, Calif., High 
School. 

Kenneth Perry, Kathyleen Merkley, Troupe 
621 Vernal, Utah, Uintah High School. 

Jane Bigney, Troupe 622, Moores Hill, Ind., 
High School. 

Marilyn Bailey, Troupe 624, New Albany, Ind., 
High School. 

Dollie Judkins, Barbara Ness, Troupe 
Auburn, Wash., Sr., High School. 

Donnajean Russel, Jack Gray, Troupe 628, 
North Central High School, Spokane, Wash. 

Joanne Galloway, Troupe 629, Memorial High 
School, St. Marys, Ohio. 

Mary Ellen Rueter, Troupe 633, St. Mary High 
School, Burlington, Wisc. 

Nael Nauman, Arlaha Shannan, Troupe 634, 
Overlake High School, Bellevue, Wash. 

Dorothy Landry, Alan Nicholson, Troupe 638, 
East Hartford, Conn., High School. 

Rowena Ross, Rob Fronterhouse, Troupe 639, 
Washington High School, Salina, Kans. 

Genevieve De Schane, Troupe 640, Richland, 
Wash., Columbia, High School. 


543, Eagle Grove, 


551, San Diego, 


Ill., 


603, 


Huntington, 


Pueblo, Colo., 


626, 
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——= GUIDE —— 
TO LEADING SCHOOLS OF SPEECH AND 
DRAMA 


A l-cent postal card addressed to each school listed 
below wiil bring you full particulars regarding the 
Speech and Drama Program. 


Mention Dramatics Magazine 





ERNEST B. FINCH, Director, 


ITHACA COLLEGE 


Department of Speech—Drama 


ENGLISH ... DRAMATIC ART ...SPEECH ... RADIO 
Professional and Academic training leading to BS, MS, BFA, MFA degree. 
Graduates may be certified to teach. 

Broadcasting connections with WHCU. 


Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 





School of the Theatre 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


Majors in Acting, Directing, 
Production 


Courses Leading to 


B.A., M.A and Ph.D. 
DENVER, COLORAOD 


YOUR DRAMA CAREER 


Stage Screen Radio 
Practical training with “most prolific 
play production organization in America” 
Write General Manager for information 
GILMORE BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director General Manager 
Pasadena Playhouse 

44 South El Molina Avenue, Pasadena, California 














Willis Bretzmann, Troupe 641, Lakefield, 
Minn., High School. 

Aaron Aharonian, Troupe 642, Tulare, Calif., 
Union High School. 

Shirley Bloodworth, Troupe 643, A. L. Miller 
High School, Macon, Ga. 

Aline Jennings, Troupe 650, Rochester, Minn., 
Sr. High School. 

Richard Abbott, Troupe 651 Grants Pass, Ore., 
High School. 

Jeanne Lindner, Troupe 652, Morgan School, 
Clinton, Conn. 

Tom Brubaker, Troupe 653, Elkhart, Ind., Sr. 
High School. 

Patricia Crawley, Troupe 654, Immaculate 
Conception Academy, Davenport, Iowa. 

Thearen Atkins, Shirley Book, Troupe 655, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., High School. 

Eleanor Drescher, Charlotte Riggs, Troupe 657, 
Greeley, Colo., High School. 

Hallie Panning, Darrell Kincaid, Troupe 659, 
Ellinwood, Kans., High School. 

Doris Redmon, Troupe 662, Elkhorn, W. Va., 
High School. 
Louise Williams, Troupe 663, 
High School, Oxford, Ala. 
Phyllis Luse, Robert Carr, Troupe 664, Harvey 
High School, Painesville, Ohio. 

Robert Larkins, Troupe 666, Sebring, Ohio, 
McKinley High School. 

Doneta Davis, Troupe 667, Bristol, W. Va., 
High School. 
Patricia Reissig, Troupe 668, School of the 
Brown Co. Ursulines, St. Martin, Ohio. 
Evelyn Crowe, Troupe 669, Turkey Creek High 
School, Plant City, Fla. 

Lois Jeanne Bunnell, Troupe 
Mich., High School. 

Hazel Edgley, Troupe 673, Mt. Morris, Mich., 
Sr., High School. 

Gerry Schmit, James Terhaar, Troupe 674, St. 
Boniface High School, Cold Springs, Minn. 
Cora Burns, Larry Evan Travis, Troupe 675, 
Phillips Co. High School, Holyoke, Colo. 
Donald Gene Peters, Troupe 677, St. Joseph, 

Ill., High School. 
William Langley, Margaret Moore, 
678, Jennings, La., High School. 
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Calhoun 


670, Wayne, 


Troupe 





School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
@ Complete Curriculum leading to B. A. and 
M. A. Degrees. 
@ Operating Showboat and Penthouse Thea- 
tres. 


GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 


School of Dramatic Art and Speech 
Dramatic Production, 


Radio, Speech, Speech Correction 
A.B., B.F.A., M.A., M.F.A. degrees 





Regular Schedule of Productions in University 
heatre and Playshop. 
For information write DEAN EARL C. SEIGFRED 
Athen, Ohio 


GOODMAN 


College of Fine Arts, 








MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Head of the School 
MARY AGNES DOYLE 

Assistant Head 


ACTING, RADIO, 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
For Information Write: 
LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 
Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicago 3 
















Dept. T, 





THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 














Virginia Frederick, James Pettit, Nanci Nordin, 
Troupe 680, South High School, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Cynthia Swan, Allan Egly, Dick Lauman, 
Troupe 681, Garden City, L. I., N. Y., High 
School. 

Walter Hopkins, Jr., Troupe 685, Wirt Co. 
High School, Elizabeth, W. Va. 

John Allenturnd, Troupe 686, Eudora, Kans., 
High School. 

Marilyn Hofstelter, Troupe 688, United Twp. 
High School, East Moline, Ill. 

Betty Blankenship, Troupe 692, Nicholas Co. 
High School, Summersville, W. Va. 


Jean Gaither, Troupe 695, Allegany High 
School, Cumberland, Md. 
Stephen McCorkle, Troupe 702, Madison, 


Kans., High School. 
Opal Hobbs, Mary Cecile Elkins, Troupe 703, 
Durant, Okla., High School. 
Barbara Boldus, Harold Bloomquist, Troupe 
704, Muskegon, Mich., Sr., High School. 
Roselene Reardon, Troupe 717, Central Union 
High School, Fresno, Calif. 

Agnes Clark, John Hirsch, Troupe 720, New- 
buryport, Mass., High School. 

Doris Ann Baker, Troupe 723, Van Cleve High 
School, Troy, Ohio. 

Marjorie Blevens, Troupe 
Ind., High School. 


725, Washington, 
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NEW AND RECENT PLAYS 


Some of these plays are released everywhere and some are limited as to territory and date. In 


each case please write to the Service for information. SEND FOR 1946-47 COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE—FREE OF CHARGE. 


REBECCA 

ONLY AN ORPHAN GIRL 
ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 
I REMEMBER MAMA 
FIRST LADY 

A BELL FOR ADANO 


JUNIOR MISS 

CUCKOOS ON THE HEARTH 
CAREER ANGEL 

DEAR RUTH 


WHERE THE DEAR ANTELOPE PLAY 
(New version, 13 women, 3 men.) Books, 75c 











RAMSHACKLE INN 


A brand new simplified acting edition 


SNAFU 


A tremendous comedy hit, which can 
easily be made into a high-school play 
with a few minor cuts. Send for free list 
of changes to be used with present text. 


BRIGHTEN THE CORNER 


now ready. This eliminates the balcony New play by Joke Cecil Helm. Farce- 
scene, permitting all action to take place comedy. Special version for High School 
on one level. Books 75c. Fee $35 for first, use. Books 75c. Fee $35 for first, $25 





$25 each succeeding performance. 











6 East 39th Street 











each succeeding performance. 





DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 
New York 16, New York 





Books 75c. Fee $50 for first, $25 each 
succeeding performance. 
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ON THE HIGH SCHOOL STAGE 


News items published in this department are contributed by schools affiliated with 


The National Thespian Society 

















Fair Oaks, Calif. 


OUR major productions are scheduled for 

this season at the San Juan High School 
(Troupe 289), according to word received from 
sponsor L. N. Smith. The first of these plays, 
Cyrano de Bergerac, will be staged by the 
dramatics club. The Junior class will present 
Seven Keys to Baldpate as the second full- 
length play of the season. The third play, 
Our Town, will be given by the Senior class. 
The last major production of the year, On 
Borrowed Time, will be given by Thespians 
in the spring. Performance dates will be an- 
nounced later. Among the one-acts planned 
for the season are The Warrior's Husband and 
Two Crooks and a Lady.—Pearl Vincent, 
Secretary. 


Wenatchee, Wash. 


OR the first time in the history of the 

Wenatchee High School (Troupe 469), 
three major plays were given during the past 
year. Under the able leadership of our very 
fine director, Lillian Grace Brown, the Dra- 
matics Department qualified and admitted to 
membership thirty-three new students, all of 
whom assisted in one way or another with the 
production of The Bat, The Mad March 
Heirs, Angel Child, The House of Juke, and 
When the Sun Rises. Climaxing the season 
was an outstanding performance of The Bar- 
retts. With the postwar return of our famous 
Apple Blossom Festival, came the pageant, 
Year’s at the Spring, written and directed by 
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Miss Brown, with a group of three hundred fifty 
students in the cast. Plans for this season’s 
dramatics program are already well advanced, 
with Miss Brown as director and Thespian 
sponsor.—Bettymae Sperry, Secretary. 


Fresno, Calif. 
TUDENTS who will participate in this 


years dramatic activities at the Central 
Union High School (Troupe 717), may well 
pattern their program after the dramatic pro- 
jects sponsored last season. During the past 
year three major plays were given. On Novem- 
ber 30 the Student Body sponsored a perform- 
ance of Don’t Take My Penny. On February 
15 the Senior class followed with a perform- 
ance of Almost Eighteen. The third play, 
Let Me Grow Up, -was given by the Junior 
class on May 10. The plays were directed by 
troupe sponsor Mary Lumpkin. The past 
season also included performances of the fol- 
lowing one-act plays; Madness in Triple Time, 
Maybe Tomorrow, The Phantom Gentleman, 
and Mrs. O’Leary’s Cow. The spring term also 
included a performance of the operetta, Pirates 
of Penzance, staged by the Music Department. 
Meetings during the year were given to a 
study of pantomime, make-up, interpretative 
reading, and drama.—Bonnie Stoops, Secre- 
tary. 


Red Wing, Minn. 


IGHEST honors in the 1946 Minnesota 
State One-Act Play Festival were awarded 
on May 4 to dramatics students of the Red 


Wing High School (Troupe 213) for their 
performance of the fantasy, Maker of Dreams. 
Red Wing’s entry was one of eight plays 
entered by as many schools in the festival 
which was held at the University of Minnesota. 
The play was directed by troupe sponsor Mary 
Kimmel, with the cast consisting of Helen 
Heaney, Leigh Nelson, and Raymond Camp- 
bell, all members of Troupe 213. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
M8 plays given during the past year 
at the McKinley High School (Troupe 

684) were sponsored by the Senior class. The 
first three-act play, Young April, was staged 
on December 7. The second play, Pride and 
Prejudice, was played before a large audience 
on May 18. The year also included the one- 
acts, Common Clay Court, Fireman Save My 
Child, and Mind Over Matter, and the op- 
eretta, Red Mill. Mrs. Lucile McKee Anthony, 
who will again direct the dramatics program 
this year, had supervision of plays last season. 
—Nancy Lee Moone, Secretary. 
Miami, Fla. 

HE annual meeting of Florida Thespian 

Troupes was held at the Miami High 
School (Troupe 327), with the attendance 
representing Troupes from Orlando, Kissimmee, 
Sarasota, Fort Lauderdale, Tampa (Plant), 
Tampa (Hillsborough), Jacksonville, Coral 
Gables, Miami Beach, and Miami. The pro- 
gram for the day began at 9:30 a. m. with 
an address of welcome by President Eleanor 
Folwell of the Miami Troupe. The election 
of officers followed. The remainder of the 
morning session was given to Troupe reports, 
introduction of sponsors, and musical selec- 
tions. The afternoon session was principally 
occupied with an address by Laurence Schwab. 
The convention dinner was held at 6;00 p. m. 
The convention was brought to a close with 
delegates attending the performance of The 
Hasty Heart at the University of Miami. Gen- 
eral plans for the annual get-together of the 
Florida Troupes were under the direction of 
Mrs. Rochelle J. Williams. 
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ANGEL STREET 
By Patrick Hamilton 


After three solid years on Broadway this 
Victorian thriller is now available in 
certain territories. 2 m., 3 f. (2 police- 
men). 75c. Restricted in a very few 
places. (Royalty, where available, quoted 
on application.) 


BLITHE SPIRIT 
By Noel Coward 


From a very novel situation Noel Coward 
has fashioned a play which is hilarious 
as only a Coward farce can be. The 
New York Sun stated: ‘““Mr. Coward has 
never, I think, been happier in his inven- 
tions or more adept.” 2 m., 5 f. 75c. 
(Royalty, $50.00. ) 


THIS BEING YOUNG 
By Richard Young 


The saga of Pam Powers, a fourteen- 
year-old, up-to-the-minute young lady 
who is burdened with all the troubles of 
the world is bringing up her parents. 
5 m., 7 f. 60c. (Royalty, $10.00.) 


BUT NOT GOODBYE 
By George Seaton 


Amiable fantasy about a ghost who saves 
his family from bankruptcy in a highly 
amusing manner. A John Golden pro- 
duction on Broadway. 8 m., 7 f. 75c. 
(Royalty, $25.00.) 


THIN ICE 
By Betty Ann and Ray H. Mattingley 


The amusing story of how the Edwards 
family gets its ego and several family 
vertebrae back into place during one 
eventful Christmas vacation. 6 m., 9 f. 


75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


SOLDIER’S WIFE 
By Rose Franken 


This Martha Scott vehicle is concerned 
with young Mrs. Rogers, who finds her- 
self the author of a best-seller—and with 
many problems. 2 m., 3 f. $2.00. (Roy- 
alty, $50.00.) 


UNCERTAIN WINGS 
By Robert Hill and Floyd Crutchfield 


An adventure of youth moving with zest 
and humor against a background of High 
School sports and dramatics. 4 m., 5 f. 
75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 
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COME OVER TO OUR HOUSE 
By Marrijane and Joseph Hayes 


A new play by the authors of “Life of 
the Party,’ “Come Rain or Shine,’ and 
“And Came The Spring.” 8 m., 10 f. 
75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


CLAUDIA 
By Rose Franken 


Popular comedy success. Child-wife 
Claudia meets three crises which lead 
her into womanhood. Tenderly, humor- 
ously told, the story has universal appeal 
—a big hit! 3 m., 5 f. 75c. (Royalty, 
$50.00. ) 


THE FIGHTING LITTLES 
By Caroline Francke 


Booth Tarkington’s recent novel makes 
an amiable and delightful family comedy. 
Through three acts the quick-tempered 
Littles squabble their way through differ- 
ences in viewpoint and ridiculous situ- 
ations without even knowing how funny 
they are. 5 m., 10 f. 75c. (Royalty, 
$25.00. ) 


THE DOCTOR HAS A DAUGHTER 
By George Batson 


The author of the popular Every Family 
Has One relates the comic adventures 
and misadventures of a small town junior 
miss whose over-active imagination gets 
everyone into hot water but finally 
emerges triumphant. 5 m., 7 f. 75c. 


(Royalty, $25.00.) 


EVERY FAMILY HAS ONE 
By George Batson 


The eccentric Reardons, overimpressed 
with their ancestry, are brought sharply 
to their senses when cantankerous Grand- 
ma and a pretty visiting cousin drag 
skeletons from the closets, causing comic 
havoc. 5m., 7. f. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


BUT FAIR TOMORROW 
By Douglas Parkhirst 


A comedy of great charm with well de- 
veloped suspense and a variety of excel- 
lent and lovable characters. 5 m., 9 f. 


75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


LIFE OF THE PARTY 
By Marrijane and Foseph Hayes 


New comedy hit by the authors of “And 
Came The Spring’ and “Come Rain or 
Shine.” 7 m., 10 f. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


[Founded 1830] 


Say you saw it in Dramatics Magazine. 


for Gall Production 


SPRING GREEN 
By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 


Most often produced by Thespian-A ffili- 
ated Schools during the 1944-45 season. 
Another funny play by the authors of the 
outstanding Ever Since Eve and june 
Mad ; about a boy whose father doesn’t 
understand him and a girl whose mother 
understands her only too well. 8 m., 7 


f. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


JANIE 

By Josephine Bentham and 

Herschel Williams 

The hilarious Broadway hit which tells 
what happens when a cavalcade of ex- 


uberant fellows in uniform meets a bevy. 


of high school young ladies and they de- 
cide to throw a party. 13 m., 8 f. 75c. 
(Royalty, $50.00.) 


THE GHOST TRAIN 
By Arnold Ridley 


Suspense predominates in this fascinat- 
ing mystery-thriller which tells how dar- 
ing rum-runners take advantage of a 
New England legend concerning a phan- 
tom train. 7 m., 4 f, 75c. (Royalty, 
$25.00.) 


SLICE IT THIN 
By Al Moritz and Ed. Heghinian 


This Blackfriars Guild success in New 
York is concerned with the Coleman 
family and its uproarious entanglement 
with Hollywood. 5 m., 5 f. 75c. (Royalty, 
$25.00.) 


THE RICH FULL LIFE 

By Vina Delmar 

A Gilbert Miller production in New 
York, with Judith Evelyn in the leading 
role. A drama of dignity, sense and 


value. The story is simple and about all 
of us. 75c. (Royalty, $35.00.) 


EVER SINCE EVE 
By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 


This comedy of youth by the authors of 
june Mad is the mirthful story of Susan 
Blake and her hectic experiences as as- 
sistant editor of the school paper. Cloth, 
$1.50; paper, 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


MURDER AT RANDOM 
By Robert Finch 


Humor and surprise are the keynotes of 
this unusual mystery-comedy which has 
to do with the adventures of a young 
man forced to spend a night in an old 
farmhouse. 7 m., 6 f. 75c. (Royalty, 
$25.00. ) 


Send for our 1947 Complete Catalogue of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 























A one-cent postal card addressed 
attractive catalogue. 


TO LEADING STAGE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY HOUSES 


to each firm listed on this page wi:l bring you an 


Write today. MENTION DRAMATICS MAGAZINE 


























10% 


y INC. 


COs TUM CE S 
by EAVES 


A Famous By-Line of the Theatre! 


1430 Broadway 





Costume rentals for complete 
productions or any part thereof, 
to schools and colleges every- 
where. 100,000 costumes in stock 
—promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the 
production or general list of 
requirements — we send full 
information without obligation. 


EAVES COSTUME COMPANY 
Eaves Building 

151 WEST 46th ST. * NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
Established 1870 
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64 FAMOUS - 
[Non-Fading COLORS Ge 


Large Size 20"x 24” 


Rosco Laboratories 


365 Hudson Avenue 
; Brooklyn 1, N.Y. & 











“DISTINCTIVE 


STAGE 


EQUIPMENT" 


@ VELOUR CURTAINS 
e CURTAIN TRACKS 
e@ OLIO CURTAINS 
e@ CYCLORAMAS 


e@ AUDITORIUM DRAPES 
@ PAINTED DROPS 
e@ AND SETTINGS 
e CYKE PROPS 


© INTERIOR FLATS 
@ LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
e@ STAGE HARDWARE 
e@ AND RIGGING 
@ MOTOR CONTROLS 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


We have in stock scenic mus'in. 


KNOXVILLE 
SCENIC STUDIOS 


609-611 Phillips Avenue 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
P. O. Box 412 | 


253 W. 


THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE 


ALL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT Lights 
or nog Rentals | 
FOR THE THEATRE Draperies 
Stage Hardware 
Write for Catalogue H — pte 
cenery 
EDUCATIONAL DISCOUNT  ) — 
Paints 
New York City Rigging 


STAGECRAFT SERVICE 


Scenery — Lighting 
Draperies — Dye Drops 


Charles H. Stewart & Co. 


4-8 <yoge Circle, 


J. R. CLANCY, INC. 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
STAGE RIGGING, STAGE HARDWARE, STAGE DRAPERY, 
Stage Lighting and Stage Scenery 
The Most Complete Line 


STAGE LIGHTING - 
For the College and School Stage. 


Floodlights, Electrical Effects, Gelatines, Etc. 
also manufacture Stereopticons. ORDER NOW. 


NEWTON STAGE LIGHTING CO. 


14th Street New York II, N. Y. 


Somerville, Mass. 














COSTUMES 
WIGS 
MAKE-UP 








THE RED MILL directed by Florence Hill, 
Lehman High, Canton, Ohio 
One of our outstanding successes 
last season. 


Musical Dance Costumes, 
Dramatic Period Outfits 
Wardrobe for Shakesvearean 
Shows and Modern Military 
Betier than Broadway Service 
at 
“Small-itown” Prices 
Give us the name of your Production and we will 
gladly send you a Plot Wardrobe Plot and quotations 


—No obligations involved—We want to acquaint you 
with our Service. 


HOOKER-HOWE COSTUME CO. 


Box 391 Haverhill, Mass. 


Say you saw it in Dramatics Magazine. 


Spotlights | 
We! 





“DRESS THROUGH 
THE AGES” 


A condensed, pictorial history of costume 
for quick reference, especially for little and 
community theatres, school and colge dra- 
matic societies and libraries. 


Fourteen illustrated plates in folio form, 
of over four hundred figures, from the 
Egyptian era up to 1920. Hundreds already 
sold. Send $2.00 postpaid. 

Costumes to Rent for 
Plays, Pageants and Operas 


VAN HORN & SON 


Established 1852 
Theatrical Costumers 


Authorities on Period Costumes 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 











Beaver, W. Va. 


HESPIAN Troupe 698 was formally in- 

stalled at the Shady Spring High School 
on May 6, with Mrs. Eva L. Crosby as 
founder and Troupe sponsor. Members of 
Troupe 140 of the Nuttall High School, Look- 
out, West Virginia, under the direction of 
Daisy Cavalier, assisted at the ceremony. Char- 
ter members of the new Troupe are as follows: 
Elizabeth Ann Bartlett, Susan Bennett, Dora 
Lee Crysel, Charles Dance, Roland Davis, 
Mary Grace Fourney, Philip Fourney, Virginia 
Frye, Irene Mays, Cora Lee Miller, Marie 
Payne, Earl Quesenberry, Joanne Pond, Otis 
Richardson, Robert Simmons, Wilda Waddell 
Glenn Ward, Virginia Williams and Bill Young. 


Austin, Texas 


IRST place honors in the Annual Texas 

One-Act Play Contest were given to a per- 
formance of Act II of Our Town, staged by 
the Abilene High School (Thespian Troupe 
353) with Ernest Sublett as director. Jeanette 
Griffin was chosen a member of the all-star 
cast and accorded the honor of “Best Actress.”’ 
Another member of the Abilene cast, Kenneth 


Jones, was also chosen a member of the all- 
star cast. Second place honors were given to 
a performance of This Night Shall Fall, pre- 
sented by the Amarillo Senior High School 
(Troupe 335), with Thespian sponsor Mrs. N. 
N. Whitworth directing. Third place was won 
by the Reagan High School of Houston with 


a performance of Antic Spring under the direc- 
tion of Floyd H. Dougherty. The Longview 
High School was accorded fourth place for 
its periormance of The Happy Journey directed 


by Sue Still. Other schools participating in 
the State Finals were: El] Paso (A Window to 
the South), Dallas Sunset (To the Lovely 
Margaret), Yoakum (The Perfect Gentleman), 


and Harlingen (The Londonderry Air). 


Rochester, N. H. 

RATING of Excellent was given the fol- 

lowing one-act plays presented in the New 
England Secondary School Drama Festival held 
at the Spaulding High School on April 26-27: 
Mr. F presented by the Revere, Mas;3., High 
School, Perting at Insdorf given by the Bulke- 
ley School of New London, Conn., Balcony 
Scenery staged by the Technical High School 
of Springfield, Mass., Caleb Stone’s Death 
Watch given by the Kennebunk, Me., High 
School, and Rosalind, presented by the East 
Senior High School of Pawtucket, R. I. The 
festival was judged by Helen Bartel, Clarice 
Tatman, and Helen K. Brown. The New Eng- 
land Drama Festival consists of two entries 
chosen from each of the New England States. 
The Executive Council this past year included 
Barbara Wellington, Mrs. Emilie Piche, and 
Tune Hamblin, all of :yhom are active in The 
National Thespian Society. 
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Jackson, Mich. 


HE Senior class production of A Connecti- 

cut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court on May 
13 brought to a successful close an active season 
of dramatics projects at the St. Mary High 
School (Troupe 541), with Sister Eugene, S. C. 
in charge. On May 5 the Dramatic Society 
presented the two-act play, Out to Sea. The 
same organization presented the one-act, Abra- 
ham Lincoln-Railsplitter on February 17. Junior 
Thespians presented the operetta, Bits O’Blar- 
ney, on March 17, 18. Several students attended 
a performance of The Student Prince.—Marcia 
Mooney, Secretary. 


Huntington, N. Y. 


N interpretative reading prize-speaking con- 

test on May 17 brought to a close the 
1945-46 program in speech and dramatics at the 
Huntington High School (Troupe 603). The 
one major play of the year, Green Stockings, 
was given by the Masque Club on March 15. 
The Masque was also responsible for the pro- 
duction of two one-act plays, The Midnight 
Clear and A Pair of Lunatics. A Thanksgiving 
fantasy was given on November 21 under the 
sponsorship of Arista, a school organization. 
Miss Mabel Bannister had charge of the drama- 
tics program during the year.—Joel A. Skidmore, 
Secretary. 


Torrington, Conn. 


NE of the major dramatic events of the 
past season at the Torrington High School 
(Troupe 611) was the presentation of a series 
of three evenings of one-act plays given in co- 
operation with the drama groups of the Water- 
town and Litchfield High Schools on November 
2, 9, and 15. The season also included the 
production of the following one-act plays given 
by Thespians and members of the Dramatics 
Club: The Valiant, Darby and Joan, A Night at 
an Inn, Christmas House, Orchids for Margaret, 
and Why Teachers Go Nuts. The Dramatic 
Club’s production of the three-act play, Captain 
Applejack, on May 8, 9, brought the season to a 
close; with Vonne Dardis as director.—Jane 
Madore, Secretary. 


Auburn, Wash. 


WO major plays, Spring Dance (November 

16) and Two Gentlemen and Verona (May 
3), were among the projects included in the 
dramatic program sponsored this past year at the 
Auburn Senior High School (Troupe 626), 
with Miss Lois Marchant as director. Among 
the one-acts given for school purposes were An 
Old-Fashioned Christmas, Jerry Gets the Fever, 
and Two Crooks.and A Lady. The fall term 
program included the presentation by the 
Drama Club of a musical show entitled The 
Musical Sway Shop. A number of dramatics 
students attended a performance of Ramshackle 
Inn given by the College of Puget Sound in 
Tacoma.—Shirley Gregory, Secretary. 
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WINIFRED LENIHAN 


Dean Earl C. Siegfred of the College of 
Fine Arts of Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, 
reports that Winifred Lenihan, seen on 
Broadway in several Theatre Guild produc- 
tions, including The Dover Road, Major 
Barbara and Saint Joan, will lecture on act- 
ing and direction as part of an elaborate one 
day drama clinic program to be held on the 
campus on Saturday, November 23. High 
School drama groups from Ohio and West 
Virginia are urged to attend the meeting. 
Further particulars may be secured from 


Dean Seigfred. 














Manchester, Conn. 
EMBERS of Thespian Troupe 644 and 
Sock and Buskin Club of the Manchester 
High School, with Mrs. Helen Page Skinner as 
director, sponsored a series of monthly produc- 
tion of one-act plays this past year with the 
program consisting of Which Is the Way to 
Boston?, Grandma Pulls the String, Western 
Night, Jazz and Minuet, The Long Christmas 
Dinner, Chimney Corner, Kidnapping Betty, and 
The Valiant. The same organization gave two 
performances of Arsenic and Old Lace on Febru- 
ary 13, 15, with Mrs. Skinner as director... One 
of the unusual projects of the season was the 
writing of a scenario for a forty minute motion 
picture which will be completed this coming 
year. The season was also highlighted by 
attendance at various off-campus dramatic pro- 
ductions including Our Town, Polanaise, The 
Hasty Heart, Oklahoma and Hamlet.—Rosemary 
Quish, Secretary. 
Elkhart, Ind. 
WO revues and two three-act plays com- 
prised the major dramatic events of the 
past year at the Elkhart Senior High School 
(Troupe 653), with Miss Ruth Agnew as di- 
rector. Headed for Eden, given by the Senior 
class on November 9, and Come Rain or Shine, 
presented by the Junior class on April 12, were 
the two three-act plays given. The Wig and 
Cue Club presented several performances for 
school purposes of the following one-act plays, 
Christmas at the Casey’s, Jerry Gets the Fever, 
and The Pot of Broth. Club meetings wre given 
to the study of stage terminology, play reviews, 
and the presentation of readings and one-act 
plays. The school also presented a series of 
twenty 15-minute radio programs.—Kathleen 
Marks, Secretary. 


Plant City, Fla. 


URKEY Creek High School (Troupe 669) 

is among the few high schools in the United 
States which are in session during the summer 
months, due to the closing of school during 
January, February, and March so that students 
may be available for harvesting the strawberry 
crop grown in this area. As a result of this 
plan, dramatic activities are often given during 
the summer or early fall. The latest of these 


Scene from the Senior class pro- 
duction of Uncertain Wings at 
the Pekin, IIIl., Community High 
School Thespian Troupe 146). 
Directed by Gladys Hoffman. 


events, a production of the three-act comedy, 
Love Your Neighbor, was given on August 9, 
with Mrs, R. L. Riley directing. As a result of 
this and other recent productions a number of 
students qualified for Thespian membership 
and were admitted recently. Dramatic club 
meetings are given to a study of history of the 
theatre.—Elizabeth Stanley, Secretary. 


Elizabeth, W. Va. 


HE past year saw the presentation of three 

major productions at the Wirt County High 
School (Troupe 685), with Miss. Jane Bing- 
man as director and troupe sponsor. The first 
of these events, Cat O’Nine Tails, was given 
by the Speech class on December 11. The 
same group presented an evening of three one- 
act plays cn April 10. On April 30 the Senior 
Thespians followed with a production of the 
three-act comedy, Mr. Beane From Lima. The 
spring term also included a production of the 
operetta, Beauty Contest, and a minstrel show 
given on April 18 under sponsorship of the 
Speech class. Meetings of the dramatics club 
were given to a study of play production. The 
highlight of the season was the formal installa- 
tion of Troupe 685 under Miss Bingham’s di- 
rection.—Evelyn Lawson, Secretary. 


Charles City, lowa 


NDER the sponsorship of the Playmasters 

Club, three major dramatic productions 
were presented this past year at the Charles 
City Junior-Senior High School (Troupe 715), 
with troupe sponsor Dugan Laird directing. The 
first of the season’s plays, What a Life, was 
presented on November 29, 30. On February 
14, 15 two performances of. Tomorrow the 
World were staged. The third production, 
Scuttlebutt, was a students’ adaptation of The 
Groom Said No, with two performances given 
on May 2, 3. The Playmasters were also respon- 
sible for the production on March 29 of five 
one-acts, Samplers, Muley, Romany Chi, Sow’s 
Ear, the Last Kiss, and Farewell Cruel World. 
Officers for the new troupe which was installed 
in the spring will be elected this fall. 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 

RAMATICS activities reached a new high 

this past year at the Benton Harbor High 
School (Troupe 455) under the aggressive 
leadership of troupe sponsor Margaret L. Meyn. 
The all-school play, What A Life, was greeted 
by a large audience early in the fall. Christmas 
was observed with the presentation of the one- 
act drama, Room for the Prince. A series of 
programs was offered during National Drama 
Week, with Miss Meyn as chairman. Thespians 
presented the one-act, Wings of Darkness, for 
the Twin City Players Drama Banquet. The 
early spring program also included the pres- 
entation of They Also Serve by the Verse Choir. 
National Brotherhood Week was the occasion for 
the production of a radio program; The Bill 
of Rights. The season was brought to a climax 
with the senior class play, Death Takes a Holi- 
day.—Charlotte Eagle, Secretary. 
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WE HIGHLY RECOMMEND THIS NEW PLAY 


OUT OF THIS WORLD 


A 3 Act Farce-Comedy by Paul S. McCoy. 5 men, 7 women 
One easy interior. 


A Man's home is his castle, but Otis Kerby, a slightly 
eccentric bachelor, doesn't quite feel that way about it. His 
attractive niece, Linda, who lives with him while she attends 
Parkhurst School for Girls, is too full of new ideas. Most of 
her brain storms bring trouble in one form or another. 

The play opens on Parkhurst's gala day of the year with 
a picnic, swimming party, and prom all on the schedule. 
The boys from Cedar Heights College have been invited, as 
well as Homer Judson, a newspaper publisher, who has been 
selected to give a lecture. Linda, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, chose Mr. Judson because of her interest in his son, 
Bruce Judson. Bruce and Mr. Judson arrive in town without 
hotel reservations so Linda, with her usual flair for bright 
ideas, gives them—not to mention two other boys from Cedar 


son, of all people, among the uninvited guests. Uncle Otis 
has submitted any number of editorials and letters to Homer's 
newspaper, but they have not been published so that auto- 
matically places Homer on his black list. Then when Uncle 
Otis expects to deliver the address at Parkhurst and finds 
that Judson has been chosen for the address—that’s the last 
straw. While his guests (?) are in swimming, he locks him- 
self and their clothes for the prom in his attic room, and he 
refuses to budge. While all of this is going on, Linda is com- 
ing up with one bright idea after another, all of which makes 
a beautiful mass of organized confusion. But through a series 
of hilarious events, she brings everything under control again. 

All the characters have important parts in this bright, 
youthful, and constantly-funny play. You will enjoy its fast 


| 





of her Uncle. 
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Heights—rooms in her Uncle’s home, without the knowledge 


Things become a bit on the complicated side when Uncle 
comes out of his attic hideout, the only place he finds seclu- 
sion, and discovers the house full of people, and Homer Jud- 


any audience. 


Royalty $10.00 





OUR 1946-1947 CATALOG IS OFF THE PRESS—A FREE COPY 


WILL BE SENT YOU ON REQUEST 


THE ART CRAFT PLAY COMPANY 


MARION, IOWA 


pace; and the out-of-the-ordinary comedy plot will appeal to 


Books, 60c each 
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Morgantown, W. Va. 


HOSEN as the best performances in the 

finals of the Thirteenth Annual West 
Virginia High School Drama Festival held 
at West Virginia University on May 10, 11, 
were Mooncalif Mugford, presented by Thes- 
pians of the Warwood High School under the 
direction of Virginia Lynch; Antic Spring, 
given by Thespians of Ceredo-Kenova High 
School, with Mrs. Nan Hutchison as director; 
and The Heritage of Wimpole Street, presented 
by the Williamson High School, with Rose 
G. Smith as director. Other schools partici- 
pating in the State Festival were Lumberport 
(Antic Spring), Clarksburg Victory (Jazz and 
Minuet), Clendenin (Echo), Smokescreen 
(Nitro), and Parkersburg (Which is the Way 
to Boston?). Students chosen for the All-State 
Cast were as follows: John Haddox (Clen- 
denin), Tom Wilt, (Parkersburg), Alberta 
Turner (Ceredo-Kenova), Evelyn Ellis, Posey 
Price (Williamson), and Helen Nortemann 
(Warwood). Talbot Pearson, professor of drama 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, served 
as critic judge. 


Newark, Dela. 


IX plays were performed by as many groups 

at the Fourth Delaware Plays Festival held 

on April 27 at the University of Deleware 
under sponsorship of the University Dramatic 
Center. The festival opened with the one-act, 
Antic Spring, staged by students of the Laurel 
High School, with Lenore McGowan as direc- 
tor. The other groups were as follows: Har- 
rington High School (The Great Dark directed 
by Betsy Dodge), Claymont High School (cut- 
ting from Snafu directed by Vivian Gadol), 
Ursuline Academy Fourteen directed by Mary 
Kathryn Mullins), University Drama Group 
(Ile directed by Elizabeth Kase), and Wilming- 
ton Drama League (Fumed Oak directed by 
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Gerard J. Berchet). The plays were critically 
appraised by Dr. Barnard Hewitt of Brooklyn 
College. 


Coronado, Calif. 


SPRING Green, a three-act comedy, received 
two performances on March 1, 2, as the first 
of two major productions of the spring term at 
the Coronado High School (Troupe 716), 
with Mrs. Beatrice T. Bourke as director. The 
second play, The Royal Family, was given under 
sponsorship of the Senior class on May 9, 10. 
The Spotlighters Club presented in November an 
evening of three one-acts, Trifles, Overtones, 
and Star-Struck. Another dramatic event of the 
spring term was a musical revue presented on 
April 5, 6, with the student body as sponsors. 


Washington, Ind. 


HE Junior class sponsored a production of 

the three-act comedy, Brother Goose, as 
the first of two full-length plays given this past 
season at the Washington High School (Troupe 
725), with Miss Eleanor Brooks as director. 
The second production, The Great Big Door- 
step, was given on April 28, with the Senior 
class as sponsors. Other dramatic projects of 
the past year at this school included the per- 
formance of the one-act, Fortune Is a Cowboy, 
for a school convocation, and a radio show over 
Station WAOV. Dramatic club meetings were 
devoted to a study of the history of drama.— 
Phyllis Hazel, Secretary. 


Painesville, Ohio 

HESPIAN Troupe 644 of the Harvey High 

School observed National Drama Week 
in February by attending a performance of A 
Bell for Adano at the Cleveland Playhouse. 
On March 15 Thespians presented an extremely 
popular production of the three-act play, Stage 
Door, with troupe sponsor Phyllis E. Brooks 
as director. On April 10 the one-act, So Won- 


derful in White, was given. Although the Thes- 
pian troupe at this school is only a year old, 
its influence is already being felt among under- 
classmen who are showing greater interest in 
dramatics.—Rosemary Such, Secretary. 


Carlsbad, Calif. 


ROUPE 130 of the Army and Navy 

Academy opened its spring term with a 
beautiful candlelight ceremony on January 7 
with seventeen new members receiving the 
Thespian pledge under the sponsorship of Mrs. 
W. C. Atkinson. The ceremony was followed by 
a breakfast at the famous Carlsbad Hotel on 
January 12. A _ performance of the comedy, 
Moonshine and Honeysuckle, on March 1 was 
so well received by a large audience that a 
repeat performance before the Annual] Elks 
Charity Show on March 23 was requested. 
The play was directed by Mrs. Atkinson. On 
March 7 and 13 Thespians presented per- 
formances of the one-act, The First Dress Suit. 
The last production of the past year, The Merry 
Outlaws of Sherwood Forest, was given in 
April before a large audience. 


Harrisburg, IIl. 


wo major plays were given this past year 

at the Harrisburg Township High School 
(Troupe 16), with Mrs. Lolo F. Eddy directing. 
The first, Seven Keys to Baldpate, was given 
by the Junior class on November 29. The 
second, a production of The Man Who Came to 
Dinner, was given on April 12 under the spon- 
sorship of the Senior class. Thespians presented 
a number of radio skits over the local station. 
Assembly one-acts presented during the season 
were: Did You Say Mink?, The Midnight 
Ghost, Star Eternal, Make Up and Live, Yes 
Means No, By Special Request, and Bird’s Eye 
View of Mabel.—Shirley Harris, Secretary. ; 
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What’s New Among Books and Plays 


Mary Ella Boveé, Blandford Jennings, Marion Stuart, Marion V. Brown, 
Elmer S. Crowley, Robert Ensley, Helen Movius, Roberta D. Sheets. ment by Dramatics 
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Reviews appearing in | 
this department aim 
to help our readers 
keep up with recent 
books and plays. Opin- 
ions expressed are 
those of the reviewer 
only. Mention of a 
book or play in this 
department does not 
constitute an endorse- 
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Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., 


Franklin, Ohio 


When the Bough Breaks, a comedy in three 
acts, by Olive Price. 5m., 5 w. Royalty free 
with purchase of 10 copies. This play follows 
an old but popular theme. Silas Courtland, a 
wealthy broker, has three lovely daughters who 
know neither the value of money nor the mean- 
ing of work. But when Tony, his young secre- 
tary, convinces him that the girls should be 
useful as well as ornamental, Silas pretends to 
lose health and wealth and is successful in 
bringing his family to a more sensible outlook 
on life. Any high school group looking for a 
usable non-royalty play will find this one very 
satisfactory.—Elmer S. Crowley. 


Banner Play Bureau, San Francisco 2, Calif. 

And Lo, the Star, a Christmas play in one 
act, by Helen Roberts. 7 w., 6 m., extras, 
choir. Royalty free if eight copies are pur- 
chased. The author has taken some liberty 
with the traditional Christmas story. The re- 
sult is interesting.—Roberta Dinwiddie Sheets. 

One Day of Grace, a comedy in one act, by 
Mark McMillin. 3 m., 4 w. Purchase of seven 
copies required to secure production rights. The 
Howson family prepares for the sudden appear- 
ance of Cousin Grace from Hollywood. The 
young members of the family cancel dates and 
are warned to be on their good behaviour when 
Grace appears. But Grace turns out to be a 
spoiled young thing, lacking both manners and 


Seund the Gong! 


It's time to cast 


“COME TO DINNER” 


A Three Course Comedy 
BY 


KURTZ GORDON 


Eleanor Blaine, the mother of a grown 
daughter, refuses to grow up herself. She 
is as giddy as a school girl and as sensible 
as last year's hat. She is always giving din- 
ners for poets, artists and actors. Each 

. summer she takes a vacation and brings 
home a new protege for her daughter's so- 
cial benefit. This always brings on a dinner 
party in his honor, but Roxana will have 
none of them. She's in love with a young 
aviator. Her father, Bill, tries to curb Elea- 
nor but fate deals him a cruel blow in the 
sudden arrival of Desda with whom he has 
been unhappily and innocently involved. 
When Jennie Baldwin, Eleanor's social rival 
throws a bombshell into her midst, Bill takes 
over the reins and puts his house in order | 
and makes it possible for his daughter to | 
realize the happiness she deserves. . . . This 
is a play that will delight your audience. 














4 Men, 7 Women—Simple Interior 
Books 50 cents— Royalty $10.00 


BAKER'S PLAYS 


178 Tremont St. 
448 So. Hill St. 


Boston 11, Mass., or 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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good sense. The Howson children see first-hand 
the effects of rude behaviour. They decide to 
mend their ways. This is an enjoyable light 
comedy that can be presented with little diffi- 
culty. Recommended for assembly programs. 
Well written.—Elmer Strong. 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 3806 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 

Angela’s Surprise, a one-act play, by Esther 
M. Humphrey. 3 m., 4 w. One interior. Non- 
royalty. Purchase of six copies required. 50c 
each. This comedy will appeal to junior and 
senior high school groups looking for dramatic 
material especially attractive for assembly pro- 
grams. Bud’s date with Angela for the dramatic 
club banquet runs into comical complications 
when Andrew, Angela’s brother, is persuaded to 
dress like her. Wholesome fun that young peo- 
ple enjey. 

“The Old Gray Mare Aint—,”’ a comedy in 
one act, by M. M. Cox and B. B. Boyd. 2 m., 
2 w. One interior. Royalty, $5.00. Farmer 
Ezry Perkins and his wife, Elmiry, give the 
“city feller,’ who calls on them, an inflated 


‘sales talk on the value of their farm property, 


thinking the caller is interested in buying a 
farm. Their big surprise comes when they dis- 
cover the stranger is the tax assessor. ‘This is 
a thoroughly delightful play amateur drama 
groups will enjoy producing. Excellent for 
school assemblies and drama festivals.—Elmer 
Strong. 


Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


The Late George Apley, a play in three acts, 
by John P. Marquand and George S. Kaufman. 
7 m., 8 w. Royalty quoted upon application. 
(Production of this play is restricted at the 
time of this writing.) This is one of those 
thoroughly charming plays of which the theatre 
has given us but a few in the last decade. It 
is the type of drama that modern audiences 
like and which amateur groups delight in pro- 
ducing. Those who have read the book of the 
same name, upon which the dramatization is 
based, will recall that the plot revolves around 
George Apley, every inch a Bostonian of pre- 
World War I days, who rules his family and 
close relatives like a patriarch of old. We see 
him and his family and relatives engaged in 
the trivial tasks of upholding the Apley name 
and traditions even to the extend of trying to 
affect a change in the romances of his two 
children, John and Eleanor. Upon reading 
Freud in place of Emerson, Mr. Apley manages 
to break away from his discipline and adher- 
ence to traditions, but this does not last long. 
Mr. Apley is a Bostonian of the old school to 
the very end. High schools and colleges will 
find in this grand play ample material to chal- 
lenge their acting and staging abilities. Highly 
recommended.—Ernest Bavely. 


Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 


Elementary Teachers Guide to Free Curricu- 
lum Materials (third annual edition, 1936) is 
a complete, up-to-date, annotated schedule of 
free maps, bulletins, atlases; pamphlets, exhi- 
bits, charts, scripts, transcriptions, and books 
useful to teachers and students. The book con- 
tains 666 sources of free materials. For the 
progressively-minded teacher, this publication 
is well worth the price of $3.50, for it opens 
up scores of ways in which classroom instruc- 
tion can be enriched and stimulated. There is 
much in it that will prove helpful to high 
school teachers, including dramatics directors.— 
Elmer Strong. 















YOURE ON THE ATR 


Eight Plays Adapted for Radio 
With individual production notes 
for each play 
Edited by Fred Garrigus 
Columbia Broadcasting System 


This group of eight plays is designed 
to serve as an introduction to the field 
of radio dramatics. The most that this 
volume can hope to do is to furnish 
the medium through which an aspir- 
ing group can acquaint itself with the 
fundamentals of radio dramatics. By 
conscientious work with the various 
types of plays represented the student 
will have the opportunity to discover 
for himself several of the basic factors 
which are involved in all radio pro- 
ductions. For those schools where a 
radio studio has been set up in the 
classroom this collection should prove 
of especial worth. A valuable back- 
ground of experience in radio dra- 
matics can be achieved by any group 
willing to take time to work and to 
learn the fundamentals of this fasci- 
nating new dramatic art. This book 
provides the working tools. 


CONTENTS 


LIGHTS OUT. 2m., 3 w. An intensely 
dramatic thriller, with an upbeat 
twist. 


THE GOLD BUG. Episode #1 in Tales 
from Poe. 4m. This well-known story 
comes to life in exciting dialogue 
form. 


PARADISE. 2m., 2w. Lonely railroad 
station in which an attractive young 
couple are snowbound. 


NOT QUITE SUCH A GOOSE. 2m., 
3w. Seventeen year old Albert learns 
to wash his ears. 


ROBESPIERRE. 3m., |w. To Robespierre, 
France meant more than love. 


RUNNER IN THE SNOW. 3m., lw. Icy, 
chilling terror is finally broken by the 
removal of an ancient curse. 


EBB TIDE. 5m., 3w. A marooned yacht, 
lurking death, then a remarkable 
discovery. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. (Episode #1 in 
Series) 3m., 3w. The unforgettable 
David and his visit with Peggotty. 


Price, $1.00 per copy 
BAKER'S PLAYS 


178 Tremont Street Boston 11 
or * 
448 So. Hill Street Los Angeles 13 
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ORATIONS 


In our 1947 catalog are listed 
over 200 good orations. We list 
here a few of the new titles. 


Age of Reason. VanDevelder. 
Won National Contest of 


N.F.L. (Original Oratory) 
ET S, £- on eae ook cry oe 00 
| American Century of Good 
| Will. R. H. Markham..... .90 
The American Constitution. 
| Frank Gamnett. .......... 00 
_ Americans at the Crossroads. 
|  L.E. Faulkner............ 50 
| China’s Challenge. Hon. Clare 
Booth Luce .............. 00 
Daisies and — senna 
R. G. McKelvey. . | 00 
Democracy’s Paradox. Won 
Ohio Collegiate Contest, 
1946 eg ada Beeb 50 
Domestic Peace. Merwyn H. 
eee Teer nee 00 


Duty—Honor—Country. Bob 
Finch. Won first in Hearst 
Newspaper’s National Col- 
legiate Oratorical Contest 
on Andrew Jackson, held in 


Boston, 1946 . exuwseoe. ae 


Freedom, Stand Up and be 

Counted, Labor's Right to 

| Be Free. These splendid 

orations by Cecil B. deMille. 
Each .. see tended . 20 


Have Faith—Have Faith in 
America. Won second in 
Hearst National Oratorical 
Contest for inci Schools 


1946. . ae, 50 
His Majesty Petrillo. — M. 

Martin .._.. 90 
Industrial Civil War Must End. 

Nicholas M. Butler........ .50 


Raise the Iron Curtain. Arthur 


H. Vandenburg. .......... 00 
Stay Strong, America. John 
M. Martin ............... 09 


Who's Responsibility? Won 
S. Dak. mance Contest, 
1946 ........ 0 


Wetmore Dectamation —_ 


1631 SOUTH PAXTON STREET 
| SIOUX CITY 20, IOWA 
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Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Hope for the Best, a 3-act comedy, by Wil- 
liam McCleery. 4 m., 3 w. Royalty, $25. The 
author sets himself to wondering what would 
happen if a newspaper columnist accustomed 
to writing of Indiana sunrises suddenly would 
grow interested in social welfare and start work 
on a political column. The chief difficulty is 
that the main character, Michael Jordan, has 
no important thought processes. As he worries 
over his problems, and girl friends, one is cer- 
tain he should keep writing about sunrises. 
Unsuitable for high schools because of heavy 
emphasis on drinking and sex.—Robert  W. 
Ensley. 

The Ryan Girl, a drama in 3 acts, by Ed- 
mund Goulding. 5 m., 3 w. Royalty, $25. 
Although this is billed as a drama, basically it 
is a melodrama having to do with a scoundrel, 
Miley Gaylon, who tries to cash in on his son’s 
Congressional Medal of Honor. The father and 
mother had given over the boy to another 
couple when he was a baby, and now that he 
is grown and a hero, the father thinks that due 
to his relationship he may be able to stop an 
indictment of murder. But before the father 
can besmear the name of his son, known to the 
world as George Clark, his wife pumps a fatal 
bullet into him. Certainly there are enough 
ingredients in this play for a first class melo- 
drama but they are not stirred sufficiently. For 
most high nchool audiences there would need 
to be some cutting. Groups who like their char- 
acters black or white with no grays would find 
this a suitable piece.—Robert W. Ensley. 

Miss Chatterbox, a comedy in 3 acts, by 
Fred Caldwell. 3 m., 8 w. Royalty, purchase 
of playbooks for each speaking part. Warner 
Conway, the “head” of the house, is objecting 
to a possible visit of his wife’s sister on the 
grounds that she is a walkie-talkie. But before 
many objections can be raised a niece of his 
arrives unannounced. he, Judy, proves cap- 
able of out-talking anyone. Besides that, it 
seems a natural endowment for her to disrupt 
the family and friends of the family. Judy even 
manages to frame up an extra-curricular love 
affair for Mr. Conway, as well as nearly lose a 
million dollar client. Easy, humorous in spots, 
several good juvenile roles.—Robert W. Ensley. 


Dramatic Publishing Company, 58 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago 5, II. 


The Opportunity Bureau, a short entertain- 
ment, by Camilla Rye. Non-royalty if eight 
copies are purchased. 4 m., 7 w. People of 
various peculiarities ‘visit the Opportunity Bu- 
reau and try to impress the manager with their 
abilities —Roberta Dinwiddie Sheets. 

Kids Will Be Kids, by Camilla Rye. Non- 
royalty, but six copies must be purchased. 11 w. 
This brief entertainment is a descendant of the 
old Deestrick Skule. ‘The mothers take the 
places of the kids, go thru the school day, and 
are worse than the youngsters. The P.T.A. 
might like to do this burlesque for a meeting. 

-Roberta Dinwiddie Sheets. 

Lorna Loon’s Fate, a burlesque pantomime, 
by Don Sheridan. 2 m., 4 w. May be per- 
formed royalty free if six copies are purchased. 
Oil is discovered on the ranch of Lorna’s 
mother who refuses to sell the land to the 
villain. He kidnaps the lovely Lorna. A reader, 
the actors and sound effects.—Roberta Dinwid- 
die Sheets. 

Ladies, Take A Bow! A radio skit by Don 
Sheridan. Non-royalty, but eight copies must 
be purchased. Appearing on the radio program 
are the opera singer, local poet, hometown 
quartette, and the home economics authority— 


all burlesqued.—Roberta Dinwiddie Sheets. 


Walter Baker Company, 178 Tremont Street, 
Boston 11, Mass. 


The Young Fry, a comedy in three acts, by 
Austin Goetz. 4 m., 7 w. Royalty, $10. This 
play is one involving a poor family and a rich 
one, in which the two are united after the 
youngsters of the poor family discover a deed 


to most of the property in the town in which 


both families live. The play has one scene 
which can be easily arranged. The parts re- 
quire rather difficult characters in four of the 
roles, but can be very well done by careful 
direction. —A.E. Bigler. 

From Story to Stage, eleven miniature dram- 
atizations of well known stories by famous 
authors, by Marvin G. Robinson. No royalty 
but five copies must be purchased. This col- 
lection consists of dramatizations which the 
author worked out in his own classroom. They 
follow faithfully the original story of many of 
our favorite classics both old and modern. They 
are arranged so that they can be used in any 
classroom with little costuming and few prop- 
erties. By their use with teaching, students not 
only gain a deeper understanding and appre- 
ciation of the story but also learn the elemen- 
tary phases of drama technique.—Helen Mouvtus. 


Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, III. 


The Mystery of Goodacre Farm, a comedy in 
three acts, by Millis Caverly. 3 m., 5 w. 
Royalty quoted upon application. This play is 
recommended by the publisher for production 
by junior high schools. The plot moves rapidly, 
with plenty of thrills for audiences of grade and 
junior high school levels for which the play 
is particularly well adapted. Peter and Judith, 
ten-year old twins, find much to excite their 
curious nature on their visit to Goodacre Farm. 
They succeed in recovering a set of silver spoons 
which a gypsy and his wife, both “cnuel and 
evil-looking,” attempt to steal, along with the 
release of fourteen year-old Miranda whom the 
gypsies falsely claim to be their own daughter. 
This play is relatively easy to produce. The en- 
tire action occurs in the old-fashioned summer 
kitchen of a New England farmhouse.— Elmer 
Strong. 
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Of Dramatics Magazine, published monthly (8 times) 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, for October 1, 6. 

State of Ohio 

County of Hamilton § ° 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Ernest Bavely, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the editor of the Dramatics Mag- 
azine and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 
1933, embodied in Section 537, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, The National Thespian Society, College Hill 
Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio; Editor, Ernest Bavely, 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio; Managing Editor, 
None; Business Manager, Ernest Bavely, College Hill 
Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 

2. ‘That the owner is: The Nationa! Thespian Society, 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. National 
Director, Barbara Wellington, B. M.C. Durfee High 
School, Fall River, Mass.; Assistant National Director, 
Blandford Jennings, Clayton High School, Clayton, Mo.; 
Ernest Bavely, Secretary and Treasurer, College Hill 
Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio; Senior Councilor, Marion 
V. Stuart, Champaign High School, Champaign, III.; 
Senior Councilor, Jean E. Donahey, Brownsville High 
School, Brownsville, Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities 
are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditioczs under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bena 
fide owner; and this afhant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, associat ion, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, roonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 


ERNEST BAVELY, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day of 
September, 1946. 
(Seal) GEO. SCHRAFFENBERGER, 
Notary Public, Hamilton County, Ohio. 
My commission expires July 25, 1949. 
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After Three Solid Years on Broadway 


ANGEL STREET 


x By PATRICK HAMILTON 
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As produced in New York with Judith Evelyn, Vincent Price and Leo G. Carroll 
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as HIS dramatic hit tells the demoniac story of the Manninghams of Angel Street. Under the guise of kind 
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tions that he has arranged himself; and since her mother died of insanity, she is more than half convinced 
that she, too, is going out o! ner mina While her diabolical husband is out of the house, a penign poiice 
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inspector visits her and ultimately proves to her that her husband is a maniacal criminal suspected of a 
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murder fifteen years ago in the same house, and that he is preparing to dispose of her. Then starts the qame 
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The critics call it the biggest hit in New York,’ according to Walter Winchell, and Burns Mantle said. 
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theater's top shelf.” It was “A masterpiece of suspense’ to the New Yorker Magazine 
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2 SAMUEL FRENCH 


o% 25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. (Founded 1830) 811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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3-Act Comedy, adapted from the radio program by Aleen Leslie; 
am, 9w, 1 int. “A Date with Judy” has been one of the outstand- 


ing radio programs of its kind for several seasons, and “Judy 











Foster,” that lovable, teen-age girl, is now dear to everyone's 





heart—young and old alike. It is with considerable pride that 





we bring “Judy” to you in a three-act play. 





Louise Erickson, who plays “Judy” 
on the radio 





The = tory ¢ Judy and her girl-friend, Barbara Winsocket, are determined to beat the slacks off 


Tootsie Whiteman by soliciting contributions to the Community Relief Fund — the 

winner to be Queen and lead the grand march at the school dance. They enter a,whole raft of contests, as a 
means of raising some quick money — using their parents’ names. The results are disastrous, for instead of 
money, Judy’s mother wins a contest as a constant user of ‘‘Glint-O—the Hair Dye for Lively Ladies” (along 
with twenty-four bottles of ‘Glint-O’’). Judy’s father wins honorable mention in a nation-wide contest for the 
most ‘kissable lips.” Judy concocts a “true confession story entitled “I Am a Bigamist,”’ or “What Became of My 
Last Two Husbands.” Unfortunately, the “true confession’’ script gets mixed up with Mrs. Foster’s speech to 
the P. T.A., and when she is unable to give the speech herself because of illness, Mrs. Shlutzhammer reads it 
Photo by C. M. Frank for her at the meeting. Judy, meanwhile, has been trying to 
iy interest a theatrical producer in giving her and Mitzi Hoffman 
jobs as actresses. The girls plan to pledge their first week's 
salary to the Community Relief. They even do a scene from 
the high school spring play for the astonished Mr. Martindale. 
Mitzi will bring the house down as she plays the part of a 
French divorcee. In the midst of their act, Mrs. Shlutzhammer 
sweeps in, waving the ‘confession manuscript” and demand- 
ing that Mrs. Foster resign from the P.T.A. They'll have no 
bigamist in their organization! On top of this, Oogie Pringle 
barges in, and tells Judy he’s tired waiting for her to make up 
her mind. He's accepted Tootsie Whiteman’s invitation to the 
dance. Judy practically dissolves in tears, while Mrs. Foster 
swoons, and Mr. Foster hits the ceiling. Life has reached tragic 
proportions for Judy—but one could not say that she was 
bored. Before the evening is over she almost makes a new 
conquest, is mixed up in a near-elopement—and, finally, in a 
last-minute mad rush, goes to the dance with Oogie—and, 
believe it or not, she is crowned Queen, too. Only Judy Foster 
could go through all this in one evening—and how she does 
it makes a most delightful, heart-warming, laughable comedy. 
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Price, 75c per copy Royalty on application 
59 E. VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





Say you saw it in Dramatics Magazine. 

















